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THE OUTLOOK. 


UBSEQUENT reports concerning the trouble with 

the Ures in Colorado fully confirm our last week’s 
intsnenation of this affair. It should be remembered 
that the Utes, when they were unjustly driven from 
their Colorado homes some eight years since, were con- 
signed toa life of idieness upon a reservation. They 
received little or no encouragement to anything better 
than the hunting and roving life to which they had 
been accustomed. Oolorow, who has always insisted 
that he never bargained away his home, has spent 
much of his time in Western Oolorado, where he is 
said to have a little property in horses and cattle. He 
and perbaps a dozen others bave pastured their stock 
and made bunting trips in Colorado instead of remain- 
ing on ~~ tah Reservation. Had they been given 
permanenfh mes and encouraged to acquire property, 

this ‘‘ outbreak” would never have been heard of. 
But the white settlers who had taken possession of 
their former homes resented the proximity of the 
Indians even when they conducted themselves in a 
peaceful manner. In addition to the desire to drive 
away this little bandful of Utes, there was another 
reason for inciting a disturbance, which is given in the 
reports from a private let er, evidently more reliable 
thanthe exaggerated press dispaiches : ‘‘ This part of 
Dolorado is not wealthy; they need money. Troops 


bring money; they want troops.” As we have 
frequently pointed out, this has usually been at the 
bottom of the uproar over ‘‘ Apache outrages’”’ in 
Arizona. A warrant of arrest was easily obtained. 
A local sheriff and a posse of cowb’ ys were turned 
loose upon the Utes, and reports of a Ute uprising 
were sent out, and every effort was made to get 
Government troops to the ‘‘ seat of action.”” Fortu- 
nately, General Orook and other United States officers 
have had too much experience to be easily taken in. 
In spite of the lurid reports, there was apparently 
no bloodshed for nearly ten days, except that the 
aged widow of the Ute chief Ouray is said to have 
been murdered by some of Sheriff Kendall’s posse 
Oolorow, chased by a gang whose authority he could 
not understand, and whom he had too much reason 
to recognize as enemies, begged for an interview 
with some ‘‘great chief,” meaning a responsible 
representative of the Government, and for a peace- 
ful settlement of the trouble. But Sheriff Kendall 


‘| and his posse of cowboys continued to pursue the 


handful of Indians until on August 26 they killed 
eight, and one of their own number was killed in 
return—a significent proportion. This is the ‘‘ bat- 
tle’ described in such sensational terms. 


The results accomplished by the State authorities 
and Sheriff Kendall up to date are the death of one 
white man and eight or ten Indians, the demoraliza- 
tion of the Utes, and an expense of over $100,000 for 
the State. It is apparently anticipated by those 
on the border that the trouble will be ended if the 
conference between General Orook and Governor 
Adams results in a suspension by the State authori- 
ties of the attempt to enforce civil processes against 
the Indians, and a turning over of the whole matter 
to General Orook The latter is reported to have 
started, General Gordon like, alone for a personal 
interview with Oolorow. The whole episode illus- 
trates two very simple principles : one, that so long 
as tha Indians are the wards of the Nation all ad 
ministration of punishment for crimes perpetrated 
should be left to the National authorities ; the other, 
that the reservation must go. If the Government 
had given these Indians their homes in severalty 
eight years since, insteadof evicting them, and if 
they had been protected and had received equal jas- 
tice with the white settlers, there would have been 
none of this cruel exercise of a little brief authority, 
and this expense and bloodshed. There ought not 
to be need of another costly lesson to show that 
the miserable reservation system, with its demoral- 
ization and inevitable conflicts of authority, must be 
blotted out. Let the Utes havea fair chance as in 
dividual land owners, secure of their tenure, and let 
the National Government see to it that their chance 
is a fair one, despite those who would practice their 
belief that the only good Indian is a dead one. In- 
dians actually guilty of crimes must be punished ; 
but if punishment is to be meted out for the present 
‘*Ute rebellion,” there should be justice for both 


sides. 


Republican conventions have been held the last 
week in both Maryland and Iowa. In Maryland the 
issue of Oivil Service Reform came to the front. A 
Democratic leader, the head of the Oitizens’ Reform 
League, entered the convention and pledged his own 
support and that of the Independent Democrats to 
the Kepublican ticket; a non-partisan and well- 
known business man has been nominated by the 
Republicans for Governor, and there is a fair prospect 
that he will carry the State, with the aid of Inde- 
pendent Democrats. In Maryland the Democratic 
machine is in the ascendency in Federal politics, and 
this is the result. In Iowa the platform assumes 
that the negro is denied the right of suffrage in the 
South and asserta the duty of the Nation to protect 
him in it, approves a protective tariff and restriction 
on immigration, dondemns the Administration for 


the pension vetoes and the proposed ‘‘ surrender of 


the rebel battle flags,” approves the principles of the 
Inter State Commerce bil], and pledges the support 
of the party to the faithful and vigorous enforce- 
ment of the prohibitory law. We wonder whether 
those who drafted the resolution condemning the 
pension vetoes are aware that they condemned Gen- 
eral Grant, who allowed a pension act to fail for want 
of his approval. 


Prohibition conventions have been held during the 
week in Pennsylvania and New York. Both were 
large conventions, and characterized by great enthu- 
siasm. The New York Prohibitionists wore as a 
badge a little gold-plated crank. In both conven- 
tions was manifested a very decided religious spirit, 
devotional exercises of considerahle length being one 
of the features of the New York convention, which 
was largely composed of active Ohristian workers 
and included nearly a hundred clergymen of differ- 
ent denominations. The candidate for Secretary of 
State, Mr. Huntington, is a Methodist Doctor of 
Divinity. The platforms of the two conventions do 
not widely differ. That of New York demands 
entire prohibition of the liquor traffic, condemns 
licensing or taxing of the traffic as a form of bribery, 
and condemns every voter in favor of a license sys- 
tem as being ‘‘as guilty of a crime against the State 
as he who sells his vote to a corrupt candidate.” It 
demauds the ballot for woman, national prohibition 
of the importation of intoxicating beverages, the 
reservation of public lands for actual settlers, and 
the sale of public franchises, not to the highest 
bidder, but to the party who will render the service 
at the lowest rate. Resolutions in favor of arbitra 
tion of labor difficulties and of postal savings banks 
and telegrapbs were rej cted. The Pennsylvania Pro- 
hibition'sts incorporated into their platform strong — 
resolutions in favor of Protection and of the recog- 
nition by the State of Ohristianity, and especially of 
Sabbath legislation. 


It is somewhat amusing to notice the great respect 
with which, on the one hand, the Prohibition party - 
ia treated by papers with Democratic proclivi- 
ties, such as the New York ‘‘ Times’ and the New 
York ‘‘ Evening Post,” and the equal respect which 
is paid to the Labor party by Republican journala, 
such as the New York ‘‘Tribune.” We give no 
credence to the report of ‘‘ deals” between either 
Demovrats and Prohibitionists or R-publicans and 
Labor leaders. Both parties represent earnest and 
sincere movements. The strength of the Labor 
party lies in the cities ; of the hundred and sixty 
delegates of its Oonvention, one hundred came from 
New York and Brocklyn. The strength of the Pro- 
hibition Convention lies chiefly inthe country. The 
educative inflaences which have prepared for the one 
are those of the labor organ‘zations ; the educative 
inflaences which have prepared for the other are 
those of the c:urches. What the Labor vote in this 
State will amount to this fall no one can approxi- 
mately estimate ; but, unless all signs mislead, the 
Prohibition vote will be much larger than ever 
before. The Republican party leaders in this State 
have done nothing to win the respect or confidence 
of even non-Prohibitory temperance voters, and the 
Democratic party bas done everything which astute 
and unscrupulous leadership could do to disgust 
them. We repudiate utterly the notion that he who 
votes for high license is guilty of a crime against the 
State, but even those who wish a high license will be 
likely to get it quicker by swelling the Prohibitory 
vote than by voting either for the party which the 
Liquor Dealers’ Association eulogizes or for that which 
by its lukewarmness has won commendation neither 
from the church por from the barroom. If it were 
conceivable that the Labor and Prohibitory parties 
should unite, it would aleo be conceivable that the 
united party might sweep all before it in the nation. 
But such a fusion, though it has been anticipated by 
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some of the Prohibitory leaders, appears to be at 
present very improbable. 


We are glad to see that the I'qvor dealers are 
ac‘ively preparing for a vigorous and aggressive 
campaign. The special activity of the devil isalways 
a ground for encouragement to those who believe 
that Christ is stronger than the devil. The bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter was the beginning of the end 
of slavery. The aggressive demands of the liquor 
dealers will do quite as much for the cause of tem- 
perance as the proposals of either the anti-saloon 
Republicans or the Prohibitionists. The fifth annual 
State Oonvention of the Liquor Dealers’ Association 
of New York was held last week. It demanded the 
abrogation of ‘‘ unjust and fanatical laws” against 
the liquor traffic; p!tedged the liquor dealers ‘‘ to 
defeat all candidates who will not give jast and 
equitable laws to the trade, which as honest mer- 
chan‘s they have a right todemand ;” called for the 
opening of the saloons at certain hours on Sunday ; 
eulogized Governor Hill -‘ for his liberal and broad- 
minded views in vetoing the high liconse bills ;” 
and suggested ‘‘the boycotting of such enemies of 
the liquor interests as are engaged in businesses 
which the dealers can help or hinder.” The liquor 
dealers are to be commended for their frankness, 
and we hope their platform may serve to satisfy 
those who call themselves Oonservative Republicans 
that they cannot compete for the liquor vote without 
adopting the principles of the Hill Democracy. 


A glance at the map of North America will show 
our readers that Manitoba, lying on the northern 
boundary of Minnesota and Dakota, would fiod the 
natural commercial outlet for its wheat through the 
United States. It is one of the provinces of which 
the federal system of Oanada is composed, and is 
especially rich in wheat. The national union of the 
Canadian Provinces has been the ambition of Sir 
John Macdonald, the present Prime Minister of 
Canada. Theirconfederation in the one ‘* Dominion 
of Oanada” was accomplished in 1867, Manitoba, 

titi-h Colombia, and Prince Eiward’s Island being 
subsequently admitted. In order to make effective 
this confederation, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
was built, at an expense of sowething like a hun. 
dred million dollars to the Dominion Government. 
That Government naturally d.sires, both for polit- 
ical and for commercial reasons, that the commerce 
of Manitoba should come over this railway, and its 
wheat, when intended for European markets, should 
be shipped from Oanadian ports. When, therefore, 
the people of Manitoba undertook to build a rail- 
road from Winnipeg to the northern boundary of 
Minne<o a, the Domi: ion G»vernment at firs: vetoed 
the wuilding of such a road. The veto was dis- 
regarded. Then, through certain of its agents, land 
was purcha-ed by the O.nadian Pacific which the 
new railroad must cross, and, in the name of the 
owner, at injunction was obtained against building 
this road across the land. With the approval and 
backing of the Manitoba Government, and with ap- 
parently the moral support of the entire population, 
the injunction was d+fied and the w rk went on. 
No local militia will belp the sheriff enforce the 
writ. The Premier of Manitoba declares that the 
new rozd will be built if it involves a war with the 
rest of the Dominion. So far as we can judge, 
the inhabitants of the other Provinces have no in- 
clination to go to war to prevent the people of 
Manitoba from building a railroad which they think 
their commercial interests require, and it is very 
doubtful whether Sir John Macdonald could get 
British regulars to enfcrce hia restrictive policy, even 
if he shou!d desire so todo. Before this paragraph 
reaches our readers the road objected to will be far 
advanced toward completion ; and probably the only 
result of Sir John Macdonald's very unwise attempt 
to drive his Manitoba horse to Dominion waters will 
be to weaken the not too strong allegiance of Mani- 
toba to the Dominion, and perhaps create a party 
in favor of its annexation to the United States. 


Mr. Gladstone's motion for an address to the Queen 
praying that the proclamation against the Irish 
National League shall not continue in force was 
equivalent to a motion to censure the Administra- 
tion, and was defeated by a majority of seventy- 
eight. This is a diminution of the Government 
majority, which was 110 a year ago; but the House 
was not full, and, the result being certain, neither 
party was fally represented ; if all members had 
been in the House the majority would have been less, 


What is more important than the diminished major- 
ity in the House of Commons is the streng'bened 
alliance between the Eoglish Liberals and the Irish 
Home Rulers. Itis illustrated by such facts as that 
at a great Irish meeting in Dablin a delegation of 
five English and Scotch Liberals, headed by John 
Bright’s younger brother, appeared upon the plat- 
form with the leaders of the Irish cause, some of the 
Liberals actually joining the organization which the 
Government has proclaimed as illegal, and that, in 
an open-air meeting in London against the Govern- 
mevt, Mr. Biggar, one of the mcst vehement of 
the Irish members, appeared on the same platform 
with Sir William Vernon-Harcourt. Mr. Chamberlain 
appears to be preparing to return to the Liberal 
party, and, having voted to give the Government 
power to issue the proclamation, now censures them 
for availing themselves of the power thus given. 
Lord Hartington, who represents the old Whig ele- 
ment in the aristocracy, stands by the Government ; 
but the democratic majority is unmistakably rapidly 
becoming L'baral. Nearly al] Dissenters are so now. 
Public sentiment in Eogland is moving surely, and 
for England very rapidly, in favor of something akin 
to a federated system, and the only effect of the 
resistance to this movement furnished by the Con- 
servative party ia a public education in the principles 
of Home Rale which will extend it from England to 
each of the other three great divisions of Great 
Britain. 


Rassia has determined that Prince Ferdinand shall 
not retain the Bulgarian crown, and is massing troops 
on the frontier to oust him. Russia is unprepared 
tor war, and, though she is very angry, she cannot 
help herself ; but she is trying to compel Turkey to 
veto the action of the Bulgarian Assembly, and so 
prevent the consummation of Prince Ferdinand’s 
election. Turkey will yield to the menaces of 
Russia. Turkey will not yield to the mevaces 
of Russia, because English influence is stronger than 
Russian irfiuence. Prince Ferdinand is very popu- 
lar in Bulgaria. Prince Ferdinand has already made 
himself unpopular in Bulgaria by the changes in the 
personnel of the Government. Austria, England, 
and I'aly are backing Prince Ferdinand. Austria 
will not back Prince Ferdinand because Bismarck is 
opposed to him ; Italy will not, because she has no 
interest at stake ; and England will not, because her 
hands are full cf more important concerns. Prince 
Ferdinand did not take a leap in the dark when he 
accepted the Bulgarian crown. Prince Ferdinand 
did take a leap in the dark when he accepted the 
Bulgarian crown, and landed in a hornet’s nest, and 
cannot get his lifeinsured in all Europe. We believe 
this paragraph contains a fair summary of the cable 
reports from ‘‘ our special correspondents” in Ea- 


fused state of European politics, and the perplexity 


| of ‘‘our own correspondents” when they have to 


write on the political situation and do not know 
what the political situation reallyis. All Americans 
must heartily sympathize with the Bulgariaas in 
their brave attempt to secure for themselves self 
government and an opportunity for intellectual and 
moral development ; but that they are fighting a 
battle against tremendous odds, and against astute, 
selfish, and unscrapulons politicians in the surround- 
ing nations, must be evident even to themselves, and 
he would be a bold prophet who would venture at 
present to foretell the issue. 


Two hundred members of the English Parliament, 
comprising nearly one-third of the members of the 
English House of Commons, have united in a Memo. 
rial to the President and Oongress of the United 
States in favor of the establishment of a permanent 
system of arbitration in all disputes between these 
countries. Why this proposition should be laid 
before the United States Government before it has 
been formally acted upon by the English Government 
we do not understand. It is probable that the im- 
mediate occasion of this memorial is a desire to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the fisheries question. 
While it is possible that there are certain principles 
involved in our American conceptions of life and duty 
—such as the protection of our naturalized citizens 
against all foreign claime, the military control of 
avy interoceanic canal across the Isthmus, and non 
intervention in the political affairs of Mexico and 
Central America by apy European natiovality—yet, 
in the main, the principle of international arbitra- 
tion, especially as between two such kinsfolk as 


repe. They really represent nothiag but the con- 


| England and America, will, we believe, commend | 


itself to the great body of the American people, es- 
pecially to those who believe in the practicability of 
applying to national concerns the principles and pre. 
cepts inculcated in the New Testament. 


In the State of New York, when any accused has 
been convicted of a crime and appeals, the sentence 
takes its course, except in capital cases, unless a stay 
of proceedings is granted pending the appeal. In 
the case of Jacob Sharp, Judge Barrett, before whom 
the case was tried, refused a stay, upon the ground 
that no legal questions were involved which rendered 
the judgment of the appellate court doubtful. Mr. 
Sharp’s counsel then applied to a Judge in one of the 
country districts, whogranted a temporary stay, took 
several weeks to examine the records of the trial, 
and has finally granted a permanent stay pending 
the appeal, upon the ground that Judge Barrett 
made some material mistakes in the admission of 
evidence. Thereis a not unnatural suspicion that 
Mr. Sharp’s counsel expect to get their client bailed, 
and that then Mr. Sharp, who does not lack for 
means, will protect his bondsmen and run away. 
As the amount which it is estimated he has taken 
from the Oity of New York is a million dollars, it is 
evident that he can afford to reimburse his bonds- 
men, unless the bonds are made extraordinarily 
heavy, and still be in pocket at the end of the entire 
transaction. The District Attorney, who has shown 
remarkable promptitnde and sagacity in his entire 
conduct of this case, has responded to the move of 
his adversaries with an unexpected move on his own 
part. At his request the Governor has called a 
special meeting of the Supreme Oourt on September 
7, so that there need be no delay in the hearing of 
the appeal, and the District Attorney has given 
notice that he will ark, if bail be applied gor, that it 
be fixed at a million dollars. It. must be assumed 
by the press that the stay of proceedings has been 
legitimately granted; but if, under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Sharp should be admitted to insufficient 
bai], and should flee the jurisdiction of the Court, 
the public will hold a’l parties to the contrivance to 
very strict accountability. 


We spoke last week of the wretched overcrowding 
and the mingling of young offenders with old crimi- 
nals in the Blackwell’s Island workhouse. It now 
appears that fully as bad a state of things exists in 
the Ward’s Island luna‘ic asylum. Mayor Hewitt 


late'y called upon the State Board of Charities to 


investigate the matter. Their report, just issued, 
declares that the food is insufficient in variety, that 
the cooking is unwholesome, that the buildings are 
overcrowded so that comfort and even decency 
among the inmates is physically impossible. Of the 
minimum number of patients, 1,326, at least 326 are 
not properly provided for. Bad as this is, the worst . 
feature of the asylum is reported to be the character 
of the attendants. The committee declare very 
plainly that many of these are rough, coarse, untrust - 
worthy—‘‘ex-barkeepers” and ‘‘ half-way tramps.” 
Instances of unprovoked and brutal attacks on 
patients by attendants are said to be extremely com- 
mon. It is generally believed, though the commit- 
tee do not distinctly say so, that many of these 
abuses are due to the fact that the attendants are 
appointed through political influence. Asa result 
of the whole disgraceful condition of the asylum, Dr. 
Macdonald frankly admits that he believes that there 
are now mapy incurable cases within the walls which 
might long since have been cured under generous 
diet and proper treatment. The committee recom- 
mend extended appropriations for buildings and 
improvements, and, asa plan of permanent relief, 
urge that a large farm should be provided to which 
patients might be removed and accommodated in 
inexpensive cottages, to be governed in accordance 
with the principles illustrated by the Alt Sherbitz 
system in Saxony. 


A congress of German Catholic clergy ¢ to be 
held in Chicago commencing September 4. There is 
certainly no agreement among the newspapers, and 
we judge not an entire agreement among those 
interested in the movement, as to the object of this 
congress. There is naturally some jealousy between 
the Irish and the German Catholics, the Germans 
being determined to maintain their independence of 
and their equality with the Irish in the Ohurch. 
They also claim that the maintenance of German 
churches with German language and literature is 
necessary to save to the Ohurvh the German children, 
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who otherwise will wander off into apostasy. All 
Americans must desire the rapid abrogation of 
dialects and the Americanization of all foreigners. 
If this German Catholic Oongrers can agree to con- 
sider this asthe end to be secured, their American 
fellow-citizens will welcome the convention, what- 
_ ever means it may propose for that purpose. 


GENERAL NeEws.—Before the Oastle Garden Inves- 
_tigating Oommittee this week evidence has been 
given of many instances of extortion and improper 
treatment of immigrants. ——The lower branch of the 
Georgia Legislature has passed a bill taking away 
the $8,000 appropriated to the Atlanta University 
unless that institute shall give the Governor assur- 
ance that it will not accept white pupils. It is 
thought that the Glenn bill will be allowed to die in 
the Senate. When it is remembered that the only 
white pupils at the University are children of teachers, 
it will be seen that this second bil! is as uncalled for, 
if not as infamous, as the first. ——At the Grand Army 
- parade in Wheeling, West Virginia, last week, come 
of the Posts, according to most accounts, disgraced 
themselves by insulting a portrait of the President. 
——TIt is affirmed that John Ruskin, the great English 
art critic and writer, is hopelessly insane.——The 
latest reports from Emin Bey say that he is well and 
still holding out. ——The thirteen castaways from the 
burned ‘‘ City of Montreal” have been picked up at 
sea.——Professor Virchow again declares that the 
Orowno Prince of Germany is not suffering from a 
malignant throat disease. 


A VOICE FROM THE PAST. 


A. CORRESPONDENT calls our attention to some 
passages in the historical discourse delivered by 
Dr. Hopkins in Boston in 1860, commeniorating the 
first half-century’s work of the American Board. The 
extracta which he sends to us certainly have a perti- 
nency at the present time, and we may well commend 
them to the candid consideration of the constituency 
of the Board, to whom they should address them- 
selves with the greater force in that they were 
uttered with no reference to the present controversy, 
and were received at the time with universal ap- 
proval unclouded by criticism : 

‘‘From the missionaries we turn to the Board. Of this 
the true conception is that it is simply an instrumentality 
to enable Christians who cannot go themselves to fulfill by 
proxy the last command of the Saviour. When it does this 
in the best way it answers its end ; when it jails to do this, 
or does anything aside from this, it does not answer its end. 
With every Christian the question is, or onght to be, How 
soonest or best may the Gospel be preached to every creat- 
ure? And, except as accomplishing thie, instrumentalities 
and boards are nothing.’’ (Memorial Volame, page 32.) 


This is very simple, very clear, and apparently 
entirely axiomatic. ae question which the corpo- 
rate members must decide at Springfield is whether a 
policy which has erected as a cardinal doctrine a 
dogma denied a place among the cardinal doctrines 
of the Congregational church by twenty-two out of 
the twenty-four who constituted the New Oreed 
Commission, a policy which dur‘ng the past year has 
excluded a considerable number of earnest, devoted, 
and well-equipped missionaries and teachers, can be 
said to be a policy which will accomplish soonest and 
best the preaching of the Gospel to every creature. 

‘‘ Bat while fifty years have but heightened our respect for 
that wisdom by which this Board was founded, have they 
not wrought silent changes in publie sentiment, requiring 
in it some modification? If so, let it be modified. Let us 
have no conservatism for its own sake. When change be- 
comes necessary to accomplish the orwinal end of an insti- 
tution, then change is conservatism, We now stand upon 
a height where it becomes us to useevery light of Scripture 


and reason and expertence, and to be flexible to every indi- 


cation of the will of Godin regard tothe future. Now is 
the time to cast off hinderances, and lay aside weights, and 
gird ourselves anew. We wish an organization that shall 
be the most efficient abroad, and work without friction at 
home. That we cannot have till men shall be perfect. Bat 
while we would feel, economy and efficiency being secured, 
that the q aestion of organization is wholly secondary—so the 
water of life be only carried, it matters little how—we would 
yet have, and feel that we have, the best that is practicable. 
We wish the churches to feel this, ard wonld welcome—I 
think I may speak for the members of this Board in this— 
would welcome suggestions to thisend.’’ (Memorial Vol- 
ume, page 33.) 

So spoke the devoted and eminent President of 
the Board a quarter of a century ago. Did he 


assume too much in tus speaking for the members 


of the Board? Do we assume too much in saying 
that the members of the Board still feel what he then 
expressed for them’ If his spirit really represents 


their spirit, if what he said then is true now, then 
the American Board at Springfield has another ques- 
tion to consider—to consider candidly and without 
prejudice—to consider with reference simply to the 
results attainable in the missionary fields: Is the 
American Board, as at present constituted and ad- 
ministered, the most efficient for results abroad and 
‘* for work without friction at home”? If not, if the 
work is hampered abroad and if there is serious 
friction at bome—and, whatever opinions may be 
entertained respecting the theological question, can 
there be two opinions upon this subject ?—is it not the 
part of wisdom, is it not the demand of loyalty to 
OCbrist, that the best brain and heart of the American 
Board be enlisted in an endeavor to make whatever 
changes in organization, or administration, or botb, 
may be necessary to put an end to that friction and 
to re-establish that threatened efficiency ” 

We hope that any members of the Board who look 
with some prejudice upon anything The Ohristian 
Union may say respecting the legitimacy and the 
necessity of definite action at Springfield will ponder 
these words that come to them from the past, from 
him ‘‘ who being dead yet speaketh.” 


A SIGNIFICANT INCIDENT. 


HE resignation of the Rev. Mr. Goss, the pastor 

of what is known as Mr. Moody's Church in 
Ohicago, and the prompt declination ‘of the resig- 
nation by the church, by a vote of 380 against to 
18 votes in favor of acceptance, followed by the 
resignation of six members of the church com- 
mittee, and the prompt acceptance of their resigna- 
tion, is a matter of more than mere local interest, 
because it turned upon the question, What is the 
proper function and what the proper themes of the 
pulpit in a church especially intended for the so- 
called working classes? On Sunday, July 31, Mr. 
Goss preached a sermon called out by a letter from 
working girls, in which they described very simply 
and very earnestly the temptations to which they are 
subjected, and suggested an organization for the 
wo! king classes which should be at once religious and 
social, the prime object of it being to furnish them 
legitimate society and so guard against the dangers 
which come from isolation. Taking this letter as 
his text, Mr. Goss preached a very plain but per- 
fectly pure and cautiously worded sermon, in which 
he recognized the universality of the instincts of 
love, the dangers to which it leads, the necessity of 
making some healthful provision for it in the case of 
those who are living in great cities without the safe- 
guards of homes, and proposing an organization, 
with an adequate building, the general features of 
which he indicated in the following paragraph : 


‘* There is a vacant lot in the rear of our church which 
has always seemed to me reserved by Providence for some 
good work which ourchurch wastodo. It is large enough 
to erect a beautiful and commodious building dedicated to 
the purpose of furnishing a wholesome atmosphere for the 
social life of such young people as have been described. 
Lot us have afbasement where a fanily could reside and 
preparej ice-cream and coffee for refreshments. On tke 
main story let us have a large assembly hall for music and 
public readings, with a parlor and reading-room. In the 
second story let us have a large corridor from which woald 
extend ten or twenty recesses, opening al! together, and yet 
private enough so that little groups of friends could meet 
as they would in their own homes. Such a building should 
be open every evening in the year except on Sanday. An 
educated and accomplished lady could make her home 
there and do the work of a secretary in the Y. M.C.A., 
and a board of twelve ladies from the church conld assist 
her in the management. The membership should consist 
of the young people of both sexes, and «qualifications for 
membership should be the testimony of five or six respect- 
able members of the community where the applicants re- 
side to thelr good character. A few simple rales requiring 
the introduction of young people to each other through 
the secretary, the ostracism of al! questionable amusements, 
early hours of closing, etc., would make euch safeguards 
around young p2ople as would make it a safe and delightful 
place of resort.”’ 


Some members of the church, including six mem- 
bers of the church committee, objected to this 
sermon, the objection being, not so much to any 
specific utterance in the sermon itself, with which, 
indeed, in form and phraseology, no fault couid be 
found, as to the treatment of such themes in the 
pulpit ; in other words, to the introdaction into the 
pulpit of anything except what are called simple 
Gospel sermons—that is, the repeated statement of 
the facts that Christ died for sinners, aud that they 
must at once repent and accept his proffered salva- 
tion. These objections being brought to Mr. Goss, 
he tendered his resignation, Mr. Moody came on at 


once to Chicago and gave Mr. Goss his hearty sup- 
port. In his sermon preached in the church just 
prior to the church meeting he thns expressed him- 
self on the question at issue. His text was the 
whole Gospel of Luke: 

‘* Luke brings out very plainly the gospel of the poor. 
. . - It is also a gospel for the lost. . . . Then it's a gospel 
of toleration. There isn’t a woe pronounced in the whole 
book ; there isn’t a hard thing said aboutany one. Do you 
want to reach any one? Don’t abuse him, don’t fight with 
him, but find out things that you agree on, and reach him 
along that line. Let me tell you one thing just here, breth- 
ren, and listen to me closely. I believe firmly that the 
cause of Jesus Christ has suffered more in the last sixty 
years by one worker pitching into another than by any 
other thing. If a man doesn’t preach just your way, don’t 
pull him down. Don’t geta harp of just one string, and 
then harp, harp, barp all the time on that.”’ | 


A3 a result, the church declined the resignation of 
the pastor, and accepted that of the six objecting 
members of the committee. 

We need hardly say to our readers that, in our 
judgment, Mr. Goss and Mr. Moody were entirely 
right and the objectors were entirely wrong. Very 
good men may be intellectually very narrow. The 
Gospel is not the mere doctrine of the Atonement, nor 
is the work of the minister merely to reiterate that 
doctrine to the exclusion of all other matter. The 
** Gospel ” is the story of the love of God, finding its 
highest manifestation in his gift of his Son ; and the 
work of the minister is to seize upon every event in 
life, upon every right and every wrong, upon every 
hope and every fear of man, upon everything civil, 
social, political, moral, and let men see what Jesus 
of Nazareth would have felt, said, and done about it. 
It is the work of the ministry not merely to make 
disciples of Christ, but so to apply his teaching to ~ 
modern life that they shall be constrained to reproduce 
Ohrist between the rising and the setting and the 
setting and the rising of every sun. Christ has de- 
fined the mission of his ministers in perfectly intelli- 
gible terms. They are commissioned both to make dis- 
ciples of all nations and to teach them to observe all 
things whatsoever hehascommanded. The minister 
to the working classes who confines himself to what 
are called simple Gospel sermons, and makes no 


, attempt to better their earthly condition by improve- 


ments in the physical and social realm, follows 
neither the directions nor the example of Christ, and 
will neither have nor deserve much success in his 
ministry. The thanks of the chureh universal are 
dne to Mr. and Mr. Moody in this matter. Mr. 
Moody has shown himself again a great, broad, 
catbolic Christian, and Mr. Goss has proved himself 
a worthy lieutenant. We report the event thus at 
length because in it there is a lesson as to the 
breadth of the Gospel for every Christian church 
and every Ohristian worker. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CHINA. 


A WRITER in the *‘ Contemporary Keview,” who 
signs himse!f a ‘‘ Resident of Pekin,” and who 
is probably a native, presents a very interesting ont- 
line of the present state of affairs in China, which 
would seem to indicate a comparatively rapid growth 
of national consciousness among the more intelligent 
Chinese. Ohina has now been so long in contact 
with Europe, and European influences have made 
themselves so distinctly felt in the remote East, that 
it is possible for the Chinese statesmen to arrive at 
some sense of the-comparative importance of their 
own country among the great nations. They feel 
that their position, in the judgment of the Western 
world, is the strongest occupied by any of the Eastern 
races, and they are conscious of the rapid develop- 
ment of Western interest in their history and re- 
sources. The Marquis Tseng has been telling his 
countrymen for a long time past that they are a pow-. 
erful nation, and they have now come to accept the 
opinion of their leading statesman. The Chinese, 


| like all the Oriental peoples, show great native apti- 


tude for diplomacy, and their diplomatists study Euro- 
pean politics and opinions with the greatest care. 
They have already learned, as the Turks long ago 
learned, that one great element for the security of 
such a nation as their own is to be found in the 
mutual! jealousies of the European States. They are 
eudeavoring to acquire the art which the Turks have 
acquired, of playing off one State against another, 
and so of conserving their own interests by the simple 
policy of taking advantage of the peculiar situation | 
in which they find themselves. This writer declares 
that the Chinese are better statesmen than generals, 


and that their Oriental astuteness and patience arg 
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already directed to a mastery of Western politics for 
purposes of their own advancement. Ohina aspires 
to be recognized as one of the great powers, and 
already regards herself as properly belonging with 
them. War has taught her the deficiency of herown 
military organizations, and, | ke Peter the Great, she 
is patient'y setting to work to master the arts of her 
rivals. The Ohinese, properly drilled, become good 
soldiers. and the endeavor now is to introduce into 
Ohina the excellence and thoroughness of the Western 
military discipline andeqnipment. Earopean experts 
are largely employed in drilling Ohinese troops and 
in reorganizing the Ohinese military system. Naval 
instruction on an eleborate scale bas been introduced 
for the purpose of creating a Chinese navy capable of 
meeting on terms of equality the navies of Western 
Europe. 

Although the imperial family is of foreign origin, 
the. devotion of the ruling class to the reigning 
dynasty is unquestioned. As the donors of literary 
ravk and honors, which count for so much among 
the Ohinese, the powerful class of literati are in- 
tensely loyal to the imperial family. It is natural 
that a race which attaches so much importance to 
the law of obedience in family life should carry 
the same law into political life. The average 
Ohinese citizen does not regard it as part of his 
duty to pass jaodgment on his Government. He 
pays his taxes, devotes himself to his own affairs, 
and blindly trusts the Government to do the best it 
can for him. In many large shops where people 
congregate signs are to b3 found which warn fa. 
bitués not to talk politics. The old temper of pacivity, 
inberited from a long past, enables the Government 
to continue this state of affairs. Anu intelligent 
Ohinpaman does not hesitate to criticise the rulers of 
former times, but concerning his own rulers he pre- 
serves, for the most part, au unbroken silence. The 
daily newspaper is beginning to make its way in the 
country, but so far has confined itself to the dissem- 
ination of news, and avoided the discussion of home 
aff-irs. The people are accustomed to a despotic 
government, and cannot imagine any otker kind of 
rule. It does not even occur to them that a change 
of rulers would bring relief from the bu~dens im- 
posed upon them. Oa the 7th of February the pres- 
ent Emperor, who was then less than sixteen years 
of age, was installed with the usnal elaborate cere- 
monies, the Marquis Tseng holding a conspicuously 
p’ominent place near the new rnler. The youth of 
the Emperor excited great apprehensions among the 
Ministers, and to quiet their fears the Empress con- 
tinues to be the chief adviser of the Emperor. The 
inherited principle in selecting government officers 
is to secure those who are ‘‘ virtuous and prudent,” 
and a great system of education prevails for the ex- 
press purpore of training such men for public service. 
This system attaches the whole people, by its ramifica- 
tions, to the reigning family. Those who do not hold 
office are ambitious to secure titles and honors which 
the Government alone can confer, and the policy of 
the Government is to recognize all kinds of excel. 
lence. 

The policy with respect to outlying provinces not 
yet thoroughly assimilated with the Empire is emi- 
nen'ly wise and far-seeing, the steady purpose of the 
Government being to make there tracts of territory as 
much like Ohina as posible. Enigration into these 
provinces is encouraged, and as the population in- 
creases the Ohinere civil and military systems are 
established, until their peculiar national type is 
thoronghly naturalized among the people. M litary 
expenditure is lessened by diverting the work of the 
soldiers into agriculture, thus making them not only 
guardians of the peace but cultivators of the soil. 
The receipts of th se military farming districts 
greatly reduce the necessary expenditure. Oriminals 
are put to the same use, and are transported to waste 
lands with their families, supplied with grain and 
live stock, obliged to work, and eventually to return, 
out of the income thus secured, the loan which the 
Government makes tothem. In the course of time 
these convict colonies naturally become respectable 
and productive communities. Is there not in this 
policy a suggestion which Western nations would do 
well to study? The surplus population of the Empire 
is so great that its wise distribution under Govern- 
ment direction is rapidly reclaiming great tracts of 
waste land. In this way Ohina is fast assimilating 
to her own habits aud customs her possessions in 
Tartary. There are now twenty-one provinces in 
which the increase both of population and of agri- 
cultural products is probably unequaled in any other 
pait of the world. 


Ohina has lost all her vassa] States except Oorea. 
Japan has taken Loochoo, France Tung: King, and Eng- 
land Burmah. The Chinese mean to hold Corea, but 
a ‘‘ Resident of Pekin ” believes that it will be better 
for Corea to become a neutral State, and so invite 
European capital to develop her great mineral re- 
sources. The relations between China and Japan are 
entirely friendly, and the trade between the two 
countries is rapidly increasing, Japan exporting to 
Ohina three times as much in value as Ohina sends in 
return. Both countries are learning to live by trea- 
ties and to respect international law. In spite of 
many provocations and of a very natural feeling of 
distrust, Ohina bears no malice toward France. 
There is, however, especially among the lower classes, 
a strong national feeling which is apt to vent itself 
on foreign residents whenever occasion arises. The 
Government finds it difficult to deal with these 
outrages because there is nothing like the ‘‘riot 
act” in that country, and no way to punish local 
officers who fail to protect foreign residents and their 
property. 

The movement in Ohina at the present time may 
be briefly characterized asa gradual assimilation to 
the European type. She has always been strong in 
political study and political methods, and now that 
she is becoming familiar with European systems 
and is able to compare them with her own, she is 
slowly giving up the old policy of exclusiveness and 
isolation. A Jiberal sentiment toward foreigners is 
spreading, and Chinese institutions are gradually 
being modified in the direction of the European type. 
Like Japan, although less suddenly, Ohinva is feeling 
the influence of European ideas and civilization, and 
is responding tb the new ideals which have been 
presented to her. She is determined to maintain and 
increase the strength of her position as a great nation, 
to utilize her immense population for military pur- 
poser, and to open up the inexhaustible resources of 
her mines. Her hope is in foreign drill, in railways, 
in mines, and in trade; and in all these directions 
she is anxious to profit by European experience and 
science. Ske will move more slowly, but she is 
moving unmistakably in the general direction of 
Japan toward Western methods. 


THE WITNESS OF LIFE. 


E are all conscious at times that we are pass- 
ing through an age of transition as regards, 
if not our religious faith, at least our religious be- 
liefs. Our creeds have come, as it were, to a Day of 
Jadgment, and are being tried ; some parts of them 
in the trial we perhaps find, to our dismay, wanting 
With a few no article of their childhood’s belief is 
consciously questioned ; but even such hold with 
nervous anxiety to the old creed, as a mother clasps 
her child to her breast in time of peril, lest it shall 
be taken from her. Their very fear is witness to 
a weskened faith. Their creed is not questioned, 
not because it is unquestionable, but because it is in 
their inmost consciousness seen to be £0 questionable 
that they dare not question it at all. The surging 
sea of doubt is already higher than their lowland 
faith ; this faith is protected by walls which they 
guard at every point lest the smallest rivulet of doubt 
should sweep all away. Others hold their religious 
faith and their intellectual beliefs, as it were, in 
separate compartments of the mind ; believe piously 
what they disbelieve secularly ; read the first chap- 
ters of Genesis on Sunday and geology on Monday, 
and keepthe two from interrogating each other, lest 
scientific knowledge should weaken childhood’s faith ; 
as one reads in manhood again the story of Oinder- 
ella and endeavors to recall his childhood’s delight 
fully bewildered belief in the magic of it. Still 
others, sifting down their creed, have surrendered 
some articles, but hold fast others; consent that 
what they call minor articles should be questioned 
and even dismissed, but forbid that major and fun- 
damental articles should be questioned at all, lest 
they be dismissed. As though any thought could 
be really fundamental to life that cannot defy 
all questioners aud all questioning. Still others—a 
few, these—have frankly rurrendered all religious 
beliefs, plaintively declaring, with Professor Olifford, 
that the Great Oompanion is dead, only hoping that 
this grief of orphanage may not be so great for their 
children as for themselves, because the loss wiil not 
be felt so freshly. | 
Now, in such a time as this, those of us who rec- 
ognize the nutriment that our fathers found in their 
faith, and are unwilling to surrender it, may pursue 


either one of two courses to maintain a spiritual life 
unimpaired. We may shut the door upon doubt 
when it knocks for admission, and try to bar the in- 
truder out; or we may throw the door wide cpen to 
his entrance, resolved to find, not in old arguments | 
nor in new ones, but in a diviner life, a certitude for 
our faith which no rude questioner can disturb ; 
nay, which the very questioning process shall but 
strengthen. When the wind shakes the house wa 
have built, we may buttress its tottering walls and 
stay the ruin a few months or years. This is the 
artificial way. But the oak strikes its roots down 
deeper with every tempest, and makes the blast 
which shakes a blast which strengthens. We may 
fight for an articulated creed, article by article, fall- 
ing back upon simpler and still simpler statements 
with every new defeat, or we may strengthen and 
enrich our spiritual life, sure that if that lives it will 
find its own expression in the language of the intel- 
lect, and careless whether that expression conform 
to the expression of the past or is wholly new, as the . 
German mother coming to a new country is careless 
whether her child says ‘‘ Ich liebe” or ‘‘I love,” so 
long as the love is in the child’s heart. When geology 
comes with its intimation, growing in time to a dem- 
onstration, that the world was ages in creation, one 
may fight the conclusion till he is compelled to admit 
it, and then reluctantly adapt his interpretation of 
Genesis to this new science; when anthropology de- 
clares that man has been on the earth more than six 
thousand years, he may gather himself for a new 
conflict and end it in a new surrender, and then dis- 
cover that Biblical chronology is not inspired ; when 
evolution suggests that man has stumbled up a long 
and weary road to his present station, the believer 
may think at last the very citadel of his faith is 
threatened, only in time to conclude that this, too, 
is an insignificant breastwork. This is one way to 
defend the Bible. But it is notthe best way. The real 
Bible is its revelation of God and of dnty; of God 
as the secret of life, of love as the epitome of duty. 
Scientific skepticism cannot take the one hundred 
and third Psalm out of the Old Testament, nor the 
parable of the Prodigal Son out of the New Testa- 
ment. And so long as they are left the Bible is left. 
For all the Bible is comprised in this one word, that 
God is love and daty is love. Love is the ointment. 
Small use in the alabaster box if the fragrance of the 
ointment is never released to perfume the life ; small 
harm if the alabaster box be broken, so that the per- 
fume of the ointment, escaping, fill the life. He who 
trains himself and his children to give free play to 
all intellectual processes, to think it a sin to believe 
without evidence, as well as a sin to disbelieve against 
evidence, but who holds fast ever to that love which 
evidences itself, will be misunderstood, of course ; 
men will count him skeptical. But those who truly 
know him will know that it is his deep faith which 
makes him fearless for himself and for all others. 
The rock is not sacred. It is the stream that flows 
from the rock which nourishes and saves. 

There are times with many of us when the mystery 
of life appalls, and the scarcely less great mystery of 
death puzzles; we long for a voice or an appari- 
tion from the unknown land; we wonder whether 
there is any continent on the other side of that mys- 
terious ocean to which every boat on life’s river 
sooner or later comes, and on which it disappears 
from our vision. If aman die, shall he live again ? 
Who has not sometime, in momentary bewilderment, 
asked og | that question? It is not useless, in 
such a time, to recall the arguments for immortality 
which in other hours have sufficed to satisfy our 
intellectual needs. But there is a more excellent 
way. It is to accustom ourselves to live here on 
earth immortally. To live in the body and believe 
in the spirit counts for little. To find one’s present 
life in sensual pleasures, in earthly circumstance, in 
perishable conditions, and to maintain a belief in a 
life beyond all sense and perishing, is not to live a 
Obristian life ; and he who so lives is never truly 
equipped against oncoming doubts of his own im- 
mortality. It is, indeed, a question whether such a 
one does not do well to doubt his own immortality. 
But he who lives in the unsensual, in the spiritual, 
whose body is the servant and whose spirit is the 
master, who lives in unselfish service and in zelf- 
denying love, és immortal, he is not merely going 
to be so. The true remedy for doubts of our ow.. 
immortality, the doubts which a materialistic age 
engenders, is to live immortally—here and now. 
One who so lives will not be overanxious to answer 
the philosophic doubts of others, or even those that 


sometimes arise in his own mind. The pictorial 
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heaven of his childhood may fade as the other pict- 
ures of his childhood imagination. He may answer 
with Father Taylor, when a pious soul reminded him 
of the angels that awaited him, ‘‘ Bat I like folks ;” 
he may seem to men who have a less spiritual life, 
and therefore put the greater emphasis on a spiritual 
creed, to be skaptical; indeed, he may be skeptical 
of forms of belief which pass for faith because they 
are the common expression of it. And yet, in his 
deep personal assurance of a present immortality, of 
a hidden life, he may find a deep serenity which no 
mere expectation of an immortality that is to be can 
ever confer. 
Many of us have found our conception of God, and 
so our belief in God, change with the changing years. 
We can remember when he was a dread Sovereign 
sitting on a throne in the center of the universe. 
Then the image changed, and he became the Son of 
man, the Man of Sorrows, thorn-crowned and spear- 
pierced. Again, perhaps, the conception changed, 
and he became the universal Presence, transcending 
allimagery. The old catalogue of divine attributes 
which we learned in our childhood’s catechism has 
lost much of its significance. The very statement, 
‘‘ God is a Person,” perhaps bewilders us, since we do 
not really know in what personality consists. Perhaps 
we think we have grown skeptical merely because we 
are no longer content to use forms and phrases the 
meaning of which we cannot define. But we are not 
to count ourselves skeptical because our faith in God 
has grown so deep and our conception of God so 
large that we can no longer set bounds to it. It is 
not by trying to recover the lost boundaries that we 
can recover the lost spiritual rest. The old teleolog- 
ical argument has lost a part of its force since we 
have learned that there are many maladap‘ations, 
many failures on the road to nature’s greatest suc- 
cesses, many deaths of the unfitting that the fittest 

may survive. Nature is being studied afresh ; and 
men fear what they call a godless science. But 
no science is godless which is reverent. She sees the 
bush aflame, and stopsto investigate. If her purpose 
be honest and her spirit docile, never fear. Giveher 
time, a'd she will hear the vo‘ce that tells her she 
is standing on holy ground. 

He who believes in the spirit of the Bible so de- 
voutly that he fears nocriticism ; lives in the immor- 
tal life of love so joyously that he forecasts no future 
with dread and needs no forecasting for inspiration ; 
and recognizes the presence of the Eternal Goodness 
so simply that he needs no argument to defend his 
faith and dreads no argument that threatens to take 

jt away, is safe against all attacks of modern skepti- 
- gcism. ‘* He that loveth knoweth God.” Then love 
is creed enough. For out of it and around it, sooner 
or later, all needful faith will grow. For God is the 
secret of life ; and love is ita fruit and witness ; and 
all beliefs are but its imperfect utterance. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


LANDMARK of progress in the Baptist denomina- 
tion was observable last Sunday in some remarks 
of Dr. Lorimer, of Chicago, 1a the pulpit of the Ruggles 
Street Church. When he was a pastor in Boston 
this Ruggles Street enterprise grew frcm a mission 
station Into an organ!zed church, Dr. Lorimer preach. 
ing on the cccasion of its recognition a sermon on the 
Baptist denomination. He observed last Sunday that 
he would not preach that sermon now. He has out- 
grown those narrower views, and recognizes other de- 
nominations as equally Christian with his own, and as 
devout and earnest. He would now emphasize Chrie- 
tlanity rather than the denomination. In his sermon 
he gave some sharp raps at the former custom of 
requiring young people to assent to the Calviofstic 
creed, especially the doctrines of election and the 
decrees. He would take them into the church on 
their confession of faith in Christ and consecration to 
his service. This Ruggles Street Church is largely 
supported by Mr Ford, the proprietor of the ‘‘ Youth’s 
Companion,” a male quartet of great excellence being 
employed, assisted by a large chorus, while leading 
voices are distributed through the congregation, thus 
making the singing a large and powerful factor in the 
worship. The house is crowded on Sundays, even in 
vacation time the seats being filled. At the time of Mr. 
Beecher’s death the pastor, Dr. Seymour, devoted a 
whole sermon to the great preacher, narrating the help 
he got from him by personal interview as to the method 
on which to organ‘'s3 and work a church. 


We have an Illustration of Christian Hberty run wild 
in the case of the Rav. W. F. Davis, who has been 
lodged ia jail for preaching on Boston Common without 


Heense from the city authorities as the statute provides. 
Mr Davis is a graduate of Harvard College. a gcod 
scholar, a man of pure character, of a thoroughly evan- 
gelistic spirit, and of persuasive oratory. S .me years 
since Mr. Davis and others were arrested and fined for 
preaching on the Common. There was much excite- 
ment, and the ground was taken that the city ordinance 
contravened the liberty of speech set forth in the Bill 
of Rights A test case was taken tothe Supreme Court 
and heard by Judge Aldrich, who sustained the court 
below. He pointed out the distinction between legal 


‘regu'ation and abridgment of freedom of speech. Siace 


then the Young Men’s Christian Association has asked 
for and been granted license to hold services on the 
Common on Sundays, but Mr. Davis has persistently 
refused to get permission and gone on violating the 
statute. His plea is that he has a right to preach the 
Gospel wherever the people will hear him. He makes 
it a case of consclence, and plants himself defiantly on 
the side of divine rights. At last ho was fined $50 
and his bail made $400 Mr. Davis refused bail, 
saying that he preferred to go to jail. His friends 
sympathize with him, and he flads opportuntity to let 
the outside world know some of his musings in prieon. 
In a letter from Charles Street Jail to the ‘‘ Even- 
ing Trauscript” he impales politicians in this vigorous 
style : 

~ 80 there seems to be multitudes of people in Boston who 
don’t know as it makes very much difference. Gospel min- 
isters, Barnum, Ingersoll, or liquor saloons, all are found in 
society : why should any rather than others exhibit their 
vocation publicly without a special permit from the 
Mayor ? 

‘*Canst thou tell them why, O editor? George Wash- 
ington could have told them. He did not speak with the 
jaunty indifference of religion now so prevalent in society. 
In that sacred classic of American history, Washington's 
farewell address, the man whom a grateful nation named 
the Father of his Country said to his countrymen: ‘ Of 
all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports.’ How antiquated and foolish this must sound to an 
average Boston politician, who regards the favor of brew- 
ers, distillers, and saloonists as most ‘ essential to political 
prosperity,’ and therefore cultivates their habits and dis- 
positions, which secure that favor, even though he be led 
thereby to bite off an antagonist’s nose in a saloon fight !” 

Mr. Davis is in error in his resistance of a health- 
ful legal regulation, but he hits back hard.at the 
‘* bosses,”’ as well h3 may, knowing them through and 
through by an intimacy of many years of missfonary 
service in the city. 


Who shall follow Dr. Meredith as teacher of the Trem- 
ont Temple Sunday school Bible students ? is the ques 
tion constantly put. The c»mmittee has arranged with 
Mr. George W. Cable, of Northampton, to take the 
class through the month of October. Tais step is exper- 
imental, and, if a success, will doubtless lead to perma- 
nent engagement. I have heard the remark that the 
most desirable man for such a service, if he could be 
secured, would be Professor Henry Drummond. With 
such a man as & teacher science and the Gospel would 
meet together, ‘‘righteousness and peace would kiss 
each other.” 


Political forecasts indicate a lively canvass in Massa. 
chusetts. The Probibition’Third Party people are pre- 
paring to shake the Commonwealth to their utmost the 
last month of the campaign. The R-publicans are 
hoping the Independent Democrats, which in Maesa- 
chusetts means Butlerites, may develop strength and be 
an Offset by subtracting from the Democratic vote for 
any loss they may sustain from the Prohi{bditionists 
Demccratic politicians have caught the Baltimore fever 
and want the State Central C mmittee to take a stand 
and come down on Collector Saltonstall and Postmas- 
ter Corse fr retalalng so many R:-publicans in the civil 
service. These men want aclean sweep—a complete 
machine manned by about three-fourths Irish-Amert- 
cans. Mr. Saltonstall refuses, and refers them to the 
authorities in Washington and to the Democratic plat- 
form in Massachusetts. OBSERVER, 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF CREEDS. 


By THE Rev. Henry KETCHAM, 


NE demand which this age lays upon the church 
refers to creeds. Tne demand Is that the church 

shall use creeds without abusing them. This is nota 
creedless age. The age has little sympathy with the 
lack of creeds. A great change has come over worldly 
thought in the last ten ortwenty years There was a 
time when non-Christian thought was creedless. Much 
of scientific thought and thunder was directed against 
beliefs. The discussion from that side was largely de 
structive and very slightly constructive. The cry was, 
‘* Away with all creeds, especially church creeds !” and 
no provision was made for building something other, if 
not better. The heathen raged, and the people imag- 
ined a wain thing. They had their day—a short one— 
and {it is past. The spirit of our times calls for some- 


thing more and better. The mind needs food; so does | 


the heart. This is recognized. O.1e proof of this {s 
seen {in the vanishing of a glaring sky-rocket named 
Ingersoll, which for a season drew an extraordinary 
amount of attention. In this day -thisking men care 
little for his op{ntons on religion or morals, and other 
than thinking men care littie for hia rhetorical abuse. 
The poorest of us demands something better. 

Assuming, now, that the age requires creeds, and fur- 
ther assuming that the age has the penetration to distin- 
guish between their use and their abuse, the guiding 
thought upon this su'j ct may be expressed in these 
words: ‘‘ The creed was made for man, not man fcr 
the creed.” Previously to the tlme when the destruc- 
tive spirit was prevalent, {t was practically held that 
man was made for the creed. In those days they were 
not so outspoken as to say this, but they acted on the 
assumption. Think of a sweet, conscientious girl belng 
kept out of the Church of Christ because she was not 
willing ‘‘ to be damned for the glory of God”! Think 
of a young man being shut out from the privileges of a 
university education because he would not sign a creed 
of thirty-nine articles! Think of a warm-hearted, 
godly man, who reverently rec:ived the Bible as God’s 
Word, who loved, trusted, and worshiped Jesus as his 
Saviour, being barred out of the Caourch of Christ 
because, in a creed as long as two modern sermons, 
something was found to which he could not say 
‘‘Amen”! I have little sympathy with the Israelites 
worshiping the golden calf; I have less sympathy wi h 
the modern worsh!p of a pewter calf, called a creed, set 
in an fron-bound frame. The exaltation of the creed 
above the individual Christian must be conceded to be 
a sort of a calf worship. 

If the creed is made for man, {t follows that {t is use- 
ful jist so faras it helps man to be Christl!ke ; and that 
it is harmful and sacrilegious juat so far as it is used as 
a means of keeping an earnest, loving Caristian heart 
back from Christian work. In such a case let the 
Evil One save the creeds; let us Christians save human 
beings ! 

We know little about the earllest creeds. We have 
been told that they were sung as anthems. [ like that. 
A tingable creed must have something cf the spirit of 
Christ It is possible that there were creeds and hymns 
in the ap stolic church. Wecould fain wish that we 
possessed these. Paul had a habit of quoting from 
what seem to be hymns or creeds. We cannot assert 
positively that they were such, but they appear to be. 
It is, however, of much more importance that Paul 
selected the quotations; and we msy sffi-m that the 
quotations are taken from sayings which were more or 
less widely known and generally received. We may 
care little for the unknown sources of these quotations ; 
we note it as an important fact that the selections are 
made by Paul. We can thus fix the responsibility of 
them upon the insptred Apostle. What, now, are some 
of these quotations of Paul's? I give also the introduc- 
tion of some of them: 

‘** This is a faithfu! saying, and wortby of all accepta- 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.” What a noble creed, centering tn that one 
lumtncu3 truth that Carist Jzsus came into the world to 
save sinners ! 

‘* This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion. For therefore we both labor and suffer reproach, 
because we trust in the liv'ng God, who ts the S8:vilour 
of all men, especially of those that belleve.” If that 
was a hymna, I would gladly hav put It into my creed ; 
if it was a creed. how j>yously | would have sung it! 

And the next ts like unto it, which ia this: ‘‘Itig a 
faithful saying ; for if we be dead wiih him, we shall 
also live with him; if we suffer, we shall also reiga 
with him ; if we deny him, he also will deny us; if we 
belfeve not, yet he abideth faithful; be cannot deny 
himself.” Inspiring creed, angelic hymn ! 

** Nevertheiess the foundation of God standeth sure, 
having this seal, Tne Lord kaoweth them that are his. 
And, Let every one that nameth the name of Carisat de- 
part from iniquity.” How full of comfort and instruc- 
tion are those words ! 

Oace more we have this: ‘‘ This {is a faithful ssying, 
and these things I will that thou sfficm constantly, that 
they which have believed in God be careful to maintain 
good works.” 

Soch are some of the selections which Paul chose 
from the current sayings of his day, and set them as 
jawels in his pastoral epistles. Whether they were or 
were not in hymns or creeds, they are musical with 
praise and helpful in orthodoxy. 

This subject naturally leads to the plan of campaign 
which has of late been carried on in Boston. The 
American Board has no creed, never has had one. It 


has been its custom, from the time whereof the memory 


of man runneth not to the contrary, to send into the for- 
eign field, as missionaries, men and women of good char. 
acter, good sense, and approved plety ; and who, as to 
creeds, hold the beliefs commonly heid in our churches, 
This latter qualification has been somewhat elastic; for 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and others have been cor- 


dially sent out, without any special cross-questioning 
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upon Calvinism, Arminianism, infant damnation, aod 
many other interesting topics. Recently, however, the 
fire of missfonary consecration touched the hearts of 
some honored Christians, and certain gentlemen in Bos- 
ton conceived an ambition to head these candidates off 
from the sacrifice and the blessing of missfonary work. 
How was this done? The Home Secretary has appar- 
ently invented a creed of his own ; @ creed adopted by no 


- church under the heavens, unless very recently. This 


individual creed, which is not achurch creed, much less 
can the wildest imagination call it that commonly held 
in our churches—this creed, which is partly disguised 
under the name of ‘‘ memorandum ”—for what purpose 
was this creed invented? For the sole purpose of pre. 
venting certain Christian men and women from preach 
ing the Gospel in foreign lands. The American Board 
I say, has no specific creed. But aservant of the Board, 
an officer in its employ and under its pay, usurps au- 
thority, misuses the exceptional cpportunities of his 
position, to {mpose a bogus creed upon its candidates, 
with the single alm of preventing consecrated Christians 
from preaching the Gospel to the heathen. Hear, O 
heavens! Give ear, O earth ! 

It is not within the scopes of this paper to discuss the 
remarkable methods which are used to defend this re- 
markable campaign. The fact is merely mentioned ; in 
the light of the consecrated and broadened spirit of this 
age, it is an example of the devotion to creed gone to 
seed. God bless any means used to the furtherance of the 
Gospel, and : specially the extension of missionary work! 
But when a creed is invented or manipulated for the 
purpose of blocking mfssionary work, or of hindering 
the preaching of the Gospel, that Is surely an abuse. 
The creed is made for man, not man for the creed. 
When the facts of this case are generally understood—as 
they now, through concealment, evasicn, and perver- 
sion, are not understood—let us hope that the spirit of 
this age will compe! the removal of this abuse. 


THE GRIEF OF THOSE WHO CANNOT 
MOURN. 


By THEODORE DAVENPORT BACON. 


OVE, hast thou then no dwelling in my soul, 
Thy semblance prov’n mere selfishness instead ? 
She whose knell the bell yet seems to toll 
Forgotten in the daily toil for bread ; 
The first light ripples of the waves of time 
Washing all grief from my unstable breast, 
Leaving all waste, so drear and unsublime, 
Though still at times some cruel, thoughtless jest 
Or careless word convicts me as of stealing 
Repose from her fresh grave. And yet they say 
God’s chastening is sent to deepen feeling. 
O Father, by thy love’s great gift I pray 
For grace and help that I may look to thee 
And learn to mourn, that thou mayest comfort me. 


A BIBLE TALK.’ 


By Proressor HENRY DRUMMOND. 


HAVE no desire to disturb those who are satisfied 

with the past, with its attainments and progress. I 
am only trying to lead you to look at God’s truth in the 
same way as we look at pature’s truths. They are one, 
nottwo. °*Tis the same God who rules in nature as in 
grace, and the same laws of cause and effect hold good 
in the one as in the other. We have shown how the 
attainment of love, joy, rest, and faith is dependent on 
the fulfillment of conditions. Now, what is it that we 
are all trying and wishing for? Is it not sanctification ? 
Sanctification is love, faith, peace, and more, Sanciifi- 
cation is not justification, and justification is not sanctifi- 
cation. Justification is standing. When we are just!- 
fied, we have our standing in God’s sight—our position ; 
but sanctification is character. The question of sancti- 
fication is the greatest question that we can concern 
ourselves with. There is no higher work in the unl- 
verse than that of forming character ; in other words, 
becoming sanctified. We are not elected to be justified ; 
we are elected to be sanctified. ‘‘ Whom he did fore- 
know, he also did predestinate to be conformed to the 
image of hisSon.” Weare not elected to be saved only, 
but to become sanctified—which is to become complete, 
whole, holy, as Christ is, to become rounded and fin- 
ished, entire in every part. What are some of the 
methods of seeking to become sanctified? One is by 
struggling, trying hard—an utterly fatile method. As 
well might a drowning man try to save himself by pull- 
ing his own hair. As well might you try to move a 
ship by pushing at the mast. Another way is by the 
eradication of some sin. We think to become holy by 
removing our sins from our character one at a time. 
For this method life istooshort. Weshould die before 
our sins would all be eradicated from our character. 
Besides, religion does not consist in negatives, and we 


1 Reported for The Christian Union from an address deliy- 
ered at Chautauqua, July 28, 1887, 
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cannot make character by a negative operation. An- 
other way is by striving to copy the actions of Christ. 
This would produce a character not natural, but gro- 
tesque and unnatural. Again, we seek to attain sancti. 
fication by living by rules. Probably we all have tried 
this plan—made a set of rules of conduct, and credited 
and debited ourselves with them. This plan will work 
for about three weeks, then we will neglect it. It 
would do very well if we lived in a convent or in a cesert, 
but in the rush of life {tis not good. All these methods 
are praiseworthy, natural, but utterly futile. Now, how 
is it in nature? As it is in nature’s book, so it is in 
God's book, for these books are eternally one. The 
bcok of nature expressed God and his thought before 
the Bible did. There is a perfect method of sanctifica- 
tion. God has provided one. It is stated by Paul in 
2 Cor. ili., 18: ‘* But we all, with unveiled face, be- 
holding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same {mage from glory to glory, even as by the 
law of the spirit.” Here again we have cause and 
effect. Now, whatis glory? What does it express to 
our minds? Have we ever seen it? Materlally con- 
sidered, we think of brightness, effulgence, but we can- 
not think of brightness and effulgence that would be 
sufficient to represeat the glory of God. The glory of 
God must he the character of God. There Is nothing 
so glorious as character, and there is nothing mors glori. 
ous than God’s character. 

We are mirrors. We cannot help being reflectors. 
We reflect in our characters every influence that touches 
our lives. Lamintroducedto you. You speak one sen- 
tence—I know that you are an Engiishman, or an Amer- 
ican, ora Spaniard. Your second sentence reveals that 
you are a Unitarian; your third, that you have read 
Matthew Arnold; and so on. You are a combination 
of reflections. We become like those with whom we 
associate. Two boys ina university in England roomed 
together for eight years. It takes that long in some of 
our universities to attain atheological degree. Toward 
the end of that time these two boys were so much alike 
that it became remarkable. They had reflected and re. 
flected until one was almost the {mage of the other and 
the other of the one. If ycu called on one and found the 
other one in instead, you might talk to bim on the same 
subjects and expect to receive the same answers that 
you would from the other. I once knew a gir! who was 
growing so saintly that every one wondered. No one 
guessed her secret. She became very ill, and a dear 
friend of hers obtained permission to open a locket 
which she wore constantly about her neck. There she 
saw engraved on the inside of the locket the clue to the 
secret : ‘‘ Whom having not seen we love.” If we reflect 
the glory of the character of Christ, we shall be changed 
from glory to glory—that is, from character to character. 
How this is I cannot tell. Had Pau! written in these 
times, he would probably have used the photograph 
instead of the mirror as asymbol. I cannot tell how 
the impalpable shadow which appears on the plate 
is fastened there—no one can. And I cannot tell 
how character {s changed. We reflect Christ for a 
time and then we are changed, and then we are changed 
sgain, and then again, and so on from glory to glory. 
First the blade, then the ear, and then the ful] corn in 
the ear, and after that it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be. Do you not see the infinite possibilities of 
this? Weare to goon and on. We are to be God’s 
reflectors in this world. The world cannot see God. 
The only knowledge they can gain of God {s from us. 
We are his witnesses, and we may become glorious 
beyond comparison. 8. B- 


THE TENEMENT-HOUSE PROBLEM. 


By Anna 8. M.D. 


HE increase of intemperance among tenement-house 

women can scarcely be questioned, and here again 

the construction of the tenement-house plays an impor- 

tant part. A tenement-hourge is usually occupied by 

people of one nation. A house is thus distinctly Ger- 

man, Irish, etc. The people are clannish, mixing but 

little with the women of other nations ; especially {s this 

the case, for obvious reasons, of those women not speak- 
ing the English language. 

Companionship plays an important part. A woman 
wishing a glass of beer eends out for a pint and divides 
it with her neighbor. The people are very generous in 
all things. The neighbor returns the compliment, and 
the amount of beer consumed varies with the financia) 
condition of the people. One drinking woman moving 
into a house of moderate drinkers exercises a wonderful 
influence over the others, in time making every woman 
as bad as herself. I have repeatedly observed this. Of 198 
women questioned as to the cause of their fatemperance, 
174 acknowledged that they Knew of no other cause but 
‘*friends” in the tenement-house. These people live 
in the close, hot rooms, with no means of obtaining 
fresh milk or eold water (ice beln. expensive, and there 
being frequently no place to put it) ; but it requires but a 
moment to obtain fresh, cool beer. Ifa woman cannot 
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obtain this, she can always procure that vilest of bever- 
ages, stale beer. The saloon is near at hand. It {is not 
necessary for the woman to leave her work ; her own 
child or a neighbor's child obtains it with no difficulty . 
at any and all saloons any child able to carry a pitcher 
or a tin can is given the beer, in direct violation of the 
law prohibiting the sale of liquor to minors. The child 
is sent at all times of the day and late at night. Sundays 
and holidays children can be seen at the side door of the 
ever open saloon. Little girls are often sent into the 
vilest saloons, thus early becoming accustomed to the 
evil resorts. In those families in which boardera are 
taken the drinking is sometimes almost incredible. At 
first the woman drinks moderately, then resorts to it if 
misfortune or sickness overtakes the family. She for- 
gets her trouble while drinking, thus resorting to it 
more and more frequently, until home and money are 
gone, her children in one of the many charitable institu- 
tions ; utterly homeless and friendless, with no means 
fora night’s lodging, the miserable stale beer dive {s 
always Open to receive the wretched woman, unless 
fortunately she is arrested and sent to the Island. The 
stale beer dives so numerous below Grand Street are 
most fully developed in the notorious Mulberry Street 
Bend. These beer dives are situated in tenement- 
houses, usually in the back room of the basement. The 
frequenters of these places, men and woman, with not 
infrequently a baby belonging to one of the women, are 
80 depraved one can scarcely believe them human. 


The place is dark, the atmosphere sickening ; they have 


gone as low as is possible. I have talked with some of 
these women ; there is nothing to appeal to—the last 
spark of humanity Is gone. Unless some institution 
rescues the children they will follow in the footsteps of 
the mother. I do not pretend to say that all tenement- 
house women are drunkards, but I do helfeve that, 
with few exceptions, all drink more or less, and in- 
temperance will increase as long as the women are in 
their present surroundings. 

The question arises as to what can be done for there 
people. There is but one satisfactory answer, and that 
is to remove forever the cause of the abuses described ; 
and this can only be done by removing the tenement- 
house system. How to do this js a problem which 
should demand instant and untiring attention. That 
the Board of Ilealth can modify these conditions cannot 
be denied; but it 1s absolutely impossible for laws 
ncw existing, even if they were rigidly enforced, to 
remove the cause of the ‘‘soclal wrong,” the modern 
tenement-house. 

Mr. Charles Wingate, in his paper before the Fourth 
National Convention of the Bureaus of Statistics of 
Labor, Trenton, N. J., 1886, quotes Dr. Stephen Smith 
as saying of the powers of our Board of Health, ‘' Its 
control over nuisances extends from the suppression of 
a crowing cock, which disturbs the slumbers of the 
sick, to the removal of the gigantic corporation of 
butchers, numbering 250 establishments.” If this is so, 
we have a remedy in the enforcement of the present laws 
relating to tenement-houses. 

In regard to overcrowding. Sec. 3, chap. 504, Laws 
of 1879, says, whenever it shall be certified to the 
Board of Health that any tenement house, or room there- 
in, is so overcrowded that there shall be less than six 
hundred cubic feet of air to each occupant of such 
building or room, the sald Board may, if it deem the 
same wise or necessary, issue rules req ulring the number 
of occupants of such building or room to be reduced so 
that the inmates thereof shall not exceed one person to 
each six hundred cubic feet of air space in such build- 
ing or room. Such excess in the number of occupants 
shall be reduced to the standard hereby designated 
within ten days after the service of an order therefor 
upcen the owner, lessee, occupant, or agent vf such builld- 
ing orroom. Sec. 201, adopted 1879, requires a permit 
from lodging houses. In order that the Board of Health 
need not be ignorant of this overcrowding, Sec. 10, 
Laws of 1879, states : ‘‘ The keeper of any lodging-house, 
and occupant of any tenement-house, and every other 
person having the care of the same or management 
thereof, shall at all times, when required by an cfficer 
of the Metropolitan Board of Health, or by any officer 
upon whom any duty or authority is conferred by this 
Act, give him free acoess to such house and every part 
thereof.” 

That the Board of Health may kaow who fs respon- 
sible for the house, Sec. 9 of the same laws provides 
that ‘“‘Every tenement or lodging house shall have 
legibly posted or palated on the wall or door in the entry, 
or some public accessible place, the name and address of 
the owner or owners and of the agent or agents of any 
one having charge of the renting and collecting of the 
rents of the same,” It fs a well-established fact that this 
law bas not been complied with for years. 

The penalty for not complying with this law is stated 
in Sec. 6, Amended Laws of 1880: ‘: Every owner or 
other person violating any provision of this act shall be 
liable to pay a penalty of ten dollars for each and every . 
day that such offense shall continue.” In regard to dark 
halls the law, Sec. 4, says that after July 1, 1867, the 
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‘halls on each fivor shall open directly to the external: 


air, with sultable windows, and shall have no room or 
other obstruction at the end, and very unwisely adds, 


. Unless suffictent light or ventilation is otherwise pro- 
‘wided for said halls in a manner approved by the Met- 


ropolitan Board of Health.” Could the last clause of 
Sec 14 be stricken out, much evil could be reduced ; as 
it is, the tenants light the halls on alternate landings by 
lamps, they taking turns in supplying the oll, and this 
only at night, from dark until ten o’clock. 

Sec. 9 of the Amended Laws of 1880 provides that 
-* Every tenement or lodging house, and every part there 
of, shall be kept clean and free from any accumulations 
of dirt, filth, garbage, or other matter {n or on the same, 
or in the yard, cour passage, area, or alley connected 
with or belonging to the same. The owner or keeper 
of any lodging house, and the owner or lessee of any 
tenement-house, or part thereof, shall thoroughly cleanse 
all the rooms, passages, stairs, floors, windows, doors, 
walls, ceilings, privies, cesspools, and drains of the 
house or part of the house of which he is the owner 
or lessee, to the satisfaction of the Metropolitan Board 
of Health, so often as shall be required by or in sccord- 
ance with any regulation or ordinance of sald Bard, 
and shall, well and sufficiently, to the satisfaction of 
said Board, whitewash the walls and ceilings thereof 
twice at least in every year—an@ in the months of April 
and October—unle3s the said B>ard otherwise directs.” 
Explicit directions are given for the construction of any 
tenement-house erected after May 14 1867 directing the 
amount of ventilation, the construction of windows, the 
roof, the halls, the stairs, the water closets or privies, 
exhalations from the same the s{z2 of the yard, the drain 
age of the cellar, the distance between buildings on front 
and rear of lot, the area of the Jot over which the build- 
ing may extend, the light of the rooms, the size of the 
windows, the special ventilation of small room, the 
sleeping room to have wiadows admitting light and air 


directly from the street. 


Could tenement-houses be built In accordance with 
these laws, the houses of the poor would be much more 
comfortable. Iotemperance could be greatly reduced by 
a hig’ liquor license and thé enforcement of the law for. 
bidding the sale of lfquora to minors. 


GEORGE MEREDITH.’ 


By THE Rey. H. 


T is not possibile to name a single modern Eaglish 
writer with whom Mr. George Meredith can be com- 
pared. He has formed his own conceptions of the 
world and {te inhabitants, and must be accepted as he 
is, in a very distinct individuality, or not at all. Tne 
ten volumes which are published as his completed works 
are, like the pleys of Shakespeare, the embodiment of 
one man’s philosophy of life as realized in the actual 
world. Each novel presents a distinct type of man or 
woman, and throws fresh light on varying social con- 
ditions. There is nothing common or unclean in any of 
them There isin them and behind them a profound 
philosophy of life which is nowhere formally ¢ xpressed, 


and which no single volume fully sets forth, but which 


isslowly gathered frcm the reading of them all. Mr. 


Meredith looks upon life for his personal satisfaction 


chiefly on its intellectual side. He has a profound con- 
tempt for its conventionality and sentimentalism. He 
feels for his kind, but there is a relentless vise in which 
he delights to hold his victims while they wriggle and 
squirm to get away. He is quite above the ordinary 
class of novelists in addressing the intellect of his 
readers, but he is still further out of range with true life 
than they are io neglecting the higher intuitions in both 
man and woman on which in the crises of life human 
destiny turns. He fs lacking in the spirituai element. 
He is in the world of fiction what Buckle was in the 
treatment of the historical world. He overlooks or 
gives no special prominence to the spiritual qualities 
which dominate strong characters and shine through 
them. You feel again and again in reading these 
books, while the portraiture is as keen in its way as 
the comedy of Shakespeare, that your author is too 
intellectual, and that he misjudges his own creations. 
His philosophy of life, though correct up to a certain 
point, is the philosophy of negation. He fs often hard 
and critical where softness between the lines would 
have been truer to nature. : 

His strong point is his aversion to sentimentalism, and 
this feeling finds its way into all that he writes. It is 
possible to label every one of these novels as illustrating 
some phase of social life. There is a distinct motz/, if 
not a moral purpose. The author holds himself with. 
out hie work, and allows his creations to speak for 
themselves. This is the method of a true artist, and, so 
far, Mr. Meredith takes his place among our creative 
writers. His first work, ‘* Toe Shaviog of Shagpat,” is 
an attempt to del with the fantasies of Arabian life. It 
appeared ia 1855, and is more purely a work of the im- 
agination than any of his later publications. It is full 


1 The Novels of George Meredith. In Ten Volumes, (Boston; 
Roberts Brothers, 1887.) ; 


of Orlenta! friekiness. Ia his next pubiication, ‘‘ The 
O:deal of Richard Feverel,” his manner is changed ; he 
is dealing with phases of English society ; he contrasts 
a high-spirited youth with the arbitrary system of his 
aristocratic father, who compelled him to go under its 
yoke, with the result that tt made a wreck of the youth 
and utterly disappointed the expectations of an exacting 
parent. Thisis the ground plan. The next production 
is the novel entitled ‘‘ Evan Harrington.” This is the 
portraiture of the effort of a middle-class tradesman, a 
tallor, to secure the hand of a young lady who belonged 
to one of the titled familles Toe contrasts between the 
two modes of life and thought, the nobility of the lower 
and the cockneyism of the higher social rank, are drawn 
with a masterly hand. The touch of reality 1s constant, 
and the rightvess of our human instincts is not violated. 
‘Eqntifa in Eogland,’ now issued under the title of 
*‘ Sandra Belloni,” is his first realistic venture upon 
partly foreign ground. The heroine is an Italfan gir) 
who has strayed to England, aud whose voice carries 
her into circles where the chief concern is to nourish 
nice feelings and make one’s self intimate with fine 
shades. It is a social satire upon people who are ambi 
tlous to be thought of more highly than they deserve 
The Pole family to whom Emilia {is introduced are 
thoroughly satirized, and the characters are true to life 
‘* Rhoda Fleming” {s the story of the lives of two girls, 
daughters of a farmer in Kent—Rhoda and Dahila, one 
of whom kept herself true to ‘‘the kindred points of 
heaven and home,” while the other was induced to walk 
in broader paths until the hour of retribution came and 
she was rescued almost in the bitterness of death. The 
scenes and characters that figurein ‘‘ Vittoria” are en- 
tirely Italfan, but both are handled with the touch of 
a master. Vittoria is an opera singer, who is full of 
ardor and patriotism, and whose varying fortunes 
through cour'sh'p and marriage to widowhood are set off 
against the background of the struggle for Itallan inde- 
pendence ‘‘The Adventures of Harry Richmond” {fs 
a novel in the form of an autobiographical story, the 
purpore of which seems to be to set forth, as against the 
example of ‘‘ Richard Feverel,” the better method in 
education of allowing afree and wild spirit to educate 
himself as he pleased. ‘‘ The Egoist” is a delineation 
of the savage aristocrat who imagines that the whole 
world revolves around himeelf, and that women are 
created simply to pay him homage. In the person of 
Sir Willoughby the swell baronet is drawn with wonder- 
ful closeness to nature. Nothing is spared in the delin- 
eation. There is a marked variation of the aristocratic 
note in ‘‘ Beauchamp’s Career,” and the adventures with 
women are charmingly related, but the novel has less 
typical character than the others. The one written the 
latest is ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways.” This has a woman 
for {ts hero, and the action of the story is better carried 
on than in ‘‘ Richard Feverel” and in ‘‘ The Egolat.” 
The fortune of Diana was to make the effort to figure in 
London literary and political circles while under the 
ban of separation from her husband. The action of the 
story centers around this ¢quivocal position, which 
grew out of a hasty marriage with an uncongental per- 
son. This is the range and scope of Mr. Meredith’s 
several novels. He traverses the whole field of English 
society and of English lifes 

His treatment of character is fresh and original. His 
studies are from nature, and, whether the matter is large 
or small, there is no change in the quality of the work 
The literary artist is to be found on every page. Mr. 
Meredith has his own standard, and borrows nothing 
from contemporary novelists. He knows men and women 
both by the largeness of his own nature and by the 
quality of imaginative insight. There is nothing in the 
usual life of man or woman, except the higher religious 
experiences, which he has not drawn into his laboratory 
and treated with the truthfulness to life that is the con- 
stant wonder in Shakespeare and George Ellot. Close 
as is his analysis, there is nothing morbid in it. H's 
work is that of a healthy, and thoroughly intellectual 
man. Where the thought and personsare the widest 
removed from his social position, he is as sure in 
his dialogue as if he had never moved in any other 
sphere for his whole life. This is his greatness as a 
writer of fiction. He is masterly in the analysis and 
delineation of character. The entire vocabulary is at 
his service. His style, if sometimes involved, as where 
he attempts to comment upon the progress of the story, 
is usually clear, simple, unaffected Eaglish. At times, as 
when he is describing Eoglish scenery, there is a tender 
feeling for the beautiful in nature which reveals imagina. 
tive sympathy with outdoor life ; and, again, nis knowl. 
edge of the world is put to service in the delineation of 
political intrigue, or in the unraveling of the incoaaist- 
encles of men and women. His command of the emo- 
tions on the intellectual side is very great He passes 
constantly from the tenderest pathos to the severest 
satire; comedy and tragedy are inextricably com- 
bined in stories like ‘‘ Raoda Fieming ;” and in ‘‘ Diana 
of the Crossways ” there is such intermingling of light 
and shade, such a storm of passion without morbid sen- 
timent, such truthfulness to, life without depreciating 


life in its higher intellectual reaches, that it is entitled 
to a place beside the great novels of the century. The 
wit of Mr Meredith fg more constant than his humor. 
He inclines to indulgence in satire, and evidently likes 
nothing better than to set off the weaknesses of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy. But there is ample room for tender- 
ness as well. In his delineation of character, as in his 
dialogue, there is seldom any exaggeration ; the por- 
traits can be recognized, and the complaint might 
almost be made that the realism {a too manifest. What 
gives it the stamp of the coin of the realm fs that it has 
vigor of a man who {s always int:lleciually on the 
alert 

Mr. Meredith is hardly yet popular enough to have 
the distinguishing characters in his novels pass into 
the currency of I{terary illustration, but the mate- 
rials are ample for this purpose. His men and women 
are Hever puppets ; neither are they good and nice peo: 
ple who are going to heaven when they die. The smut 
of contact with this world is on them, and they are 
always In the atmosphere of struggle. The women are 
not happy or successful in the objec's of life, but there 
ig great strength of will and character in their delinea- 
tion. Every novel has one cr more women in it 
whom you would have liked to know, and in whose 
friendship or acquaintance you would have refolced. 
They are far from being perfect or pious, but they 
are just as far from befng commonplace. Diana, 
Rhoda, Vittorla, Emilia, Rose, Renéa, are among the 
persons who retain a place in your memory and for 
whom you bave a certain affection; if they are not 
lovely, they bring to thelr duiles and {llustrate in their 
vexed careers the qualities which make life rich and 
strong. The men are usually inferior, though here and 
there you run acroes a youtbful hero like Evan Harring- 
ton whom you cin honor for his maniioess. But it 
would be injustice to Mr. Meredith to say that his men 
are not admirable representations of the social life which 
he undertakes to set forth. Dacier, Sir Willoughby, 
Anthony Fleming, Andrew Cogglesby, E iward Ayrton, 
and Wlifrid Pole are instances of portraiture, not to 
name others, which have the same way of clinging to 
age memory that the strong characters have Ia ‘“‘ Adam 

ede.” 

The weakness of Mr. Meredith’s novels {s in the devel- 
opment of the plot. This is always loosely constructed. 
You could leave out several chapters in any one of his 
novels, so far as the progress of the story {s concerned, 
and not interfere with its normal action. There is too 
much crowded into one plot, and the dialogue and de- 
scription and analysis are too much freighted with matter 
for easy reading. Mr. Meredith compels his readers to 
come to the author's terms ; there is no escape from an 
absolute giving up; but the surrender is worth while, 
and after you have read his novels through once in order 
to get hold of the story, you will read them through again 
to study the characters in their completeness as well as 
{o their by-play, and to have further enjoyment of the 
author's brilliant wit, which {is scattered with a lavish 
hand wherever the dialogue admits of it. I: is no easy 
task to read one of his books through ; they are not to 
be cribbed ; they must be read as you study a classic. 
There is perhaps no other living Eoglish author, if Mr. 
Ruskin is excepted, who makes more loyal friends 
among the readers and students of books; and, with all 
his drawbacks and idiosyncrasies, which are never con- 
cealed or apologized for, there {s no living English 
novelist;who can take his place. When one has once 
entered into the spirit of his novels, he is held fast with 
an admiration which increases with every fresh reading 
of his works. There isan honesty, a robustness, a purt- 
ty, a wholesomeness, a largeness of utterance and treat- 
ment, a conception of life as a blending of the keenest 
satire with the largest charity, which take one back to 
what is best in the old E{zsbethan writers, to whom 
Mr. Meredith is much nearer than to any of his contem- 
poraries. He is now beginning to be known on his 
merits, and the better he is read the more will these 
merits be appreciated. | 


CABIN SKETCHES. 
I—A WINTER VOYAGE. 
By GrorcE Hovanron. 


F the reader knows no more about the regions of 

which I am to speak than the writer did when he 
abrup'ly started in quest of them, the following pen- 
sketches, taken from the cabin and deck of a sailing 
vessel duriag a winter voyage, may prove of passing 
interest. 

On the 27th of November last, upon counsel to seek 
an entire change from bustling city life, such as is 
uffered by a prolonged sea voyage, I awoke wiih a feel- 
log of wonder, and then of growing satisfaci on, to the 
fact that I was aboard the bark Sarah ”"—Captain Hale, 
Master—bound from Boston for Fayal. I have since 
tried to recall what notions of Fayal I possessed 
previous to that time. They were few and hazy. They 


included an impression that was a seaport on some 
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island close to the African coast, that it was in some 
manner associated with whales and whalers, and that 
Captain Semmes had there taken command of the priva- 
teer ‘‘ Alabama.” How far these half-truths had any 
foundation in fact will appear later. 

The eastward voyage was uneventful. Onthe fourth 
day we entered the Gulf Siream ; and, after the bitter 
cold which we had left on the New England coast, the 
air seemed comparatively comfortable. Day after day, 
with all sorts of wind and weather, we kept steadily on 
our course, averaging from 150 to 200 miles per day, 
with little to interest the twelve tired passengers be- 
yond the report of the run, which was made public at 
4r™M, and nothing to excite us excepting the discom- 
fort caused by gales and the spectacle of an occasional 
thunder storm. There was a remarkable absence of sea- 
sickness, and, whenever circumstances permitted, the 
upper deck was the favorite resort. Whenever we 
could be there, happiness was complete. Tucked in 
steamer-chair and rugs, with some good-for-nothing 
book, which one feels no necessity to read, all sails 
filled with warm wind, a plessing sensation of onward 
rush—whistle of straining cordage, swash of waters, and 
riping of gulls, all gradually merging into an indistinct 
and far away murmur—and the @ream of the voyageur 
is as restful as that of a tired child, :ung to sleep in 
spite of himself by the very morotony of the lullaby. 

It was not always thus. There were days when the 
‘Sarah ” was like an unbroken colt, and when one’s 
utmost efforts were required to keep anatomy intact ; 
when flying seas made itimprac‘icable and even danger- 
ous togo on deck, and when the darkened cabin, nine 
by eleven feet, contracted into a dismal prison-house, 
wherein, after sleepless nights, and days that were but 
misnamed nights, we came to almost loathe the sight 
and close presence of one another. But then again 
would dawn a summer day in the midst of winter, and 
fresh air and sunshine would soon banish the misery of 
yesterday, and creature comfort would again make life 
well worth the living. 

The sensations arvused by life on a sailing vessel are 
of course similar in many respects to those experienced 
on an ocean steamer, but they are more distinct, more 
intimate. Puta keel and funnel on the Parker House 
or the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and you have a near ap 
proach to the E'ruria” and her giant sister ships. The 
comforts, the bustle, she social] life, the well-regulated 
routine <f land habits, are part of them. They sail at a 
fixed hour, they proceed at about an average rate of 
speed, their giant oareman laughs at wind and weather ; 
and, with a precision closely allied to that of a railwsy 
train, they sight the customary landfalls, and, before 
their temporary boarders have had an opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with even the geography of the 
huge caravansary, strangers all, they are transferred 
to the more stable but otherwise similar caravansary at 
Liverpool, and the life of the land is again taken up. 
With the eailing verse! all is otherwise. Whoso voyages 
thus leaves time, leaves routine, leaves certainty in every 
form, behind him. The ship is a world in itself, as free 
from all hold upon the world left and the world sought 
as if it were swung out into the blue space of the heavens 
in the form of a new planet. The only means of prog- 
reas is that crumpled canvas. If favorable winds are in- 
clined to come and fi]! it, well and good ; but if they come 
not, or if they come in their might and refuse to be reined 
in to their work, no chip is more helpless. The winds and 
tides hold the flyating box at thetr mercy. Nohourcan 
tell what the next hour will bring forth. The sensation 
of entire helplessness which this fact naturally develops 
helps to stimulate a fellow-interest among all who have 
intrusted themselves to this hollow thing of wood. 
Pruned of all luxuries, business cares, social responel- 
bilities, life reverts to primitive conditions. Food in 
quantity, a dry bed to sleep in, clothiog made to repel 
cold and rain and not to attract attention, are now the 
requisites. Sympatbfes diluted almost to destruction by 
the constant demands upon them by the newspapers 
are now concentrated upon a few fellow-beings sur- 
rounded by identica'ly the same conditions. What few 
things interest exch interest all. Infrequency of events 
gives to those few events an importance q ulte as exciting 
as tremendous affairs of estate. This small detached 
world is a kingdom in itself; ite daily history is a his- 
tory unto itself. A passing brig and the discovery of 
her name, a ghottly traii of smoke to the north west tell- 
ing the passage of a steamer whose hull and masts are 
never disclosed, a catch of three curks, whose protrud- 
ing stomachs and eyes report the great depth from which 
they were drawn, a further catch of eight sharks, a 
flotilla of fiying-fish, a school of sperm whales puffing 
cloud-like foam near at hand, an occasional Portuguese 
man-cf war, pink and blue in {ts glory of spun glass, 
vast fields of Gulf-weed, winnowed by the seas into 
windrows—these, together with sev:n belis for rising 
time, eight bells for dinner, four belis for supper, are the 
events of the passing days. The newspapers which we 
brought aboard are read and reread, advertisements and 
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all, until they are intatters. Farewell letters are conned | 
until they are committed to memory. All novels are 
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merged into a common circulating library, and dis- 
cussed threadbare. By common consent, no one asks 
any one else how he feels. He who feels well shows it 
on his face. He who feels ill or tired shows it none the 
less. The uneasy night of storm, when the vessel has 
lain to, struggling with the waves and losing a sail or 
two, is regarded from a common standpoint of disgust 
making comment unnecessary. Then comes the sun- 
shine, and the smooth sea, and the sailors upon the deck 
equatting among torn sails, and bolts of fresh can- 
vas, and thread, and things innumerable; and the 
young men climb to the maintop, and some one sings, 
and ‘‘ life on the ocean wave ” becomes, for a little 
space, what it is idealized in the mind of the schoolboy. 

Thus. with varied proportions of conditions favorable 
and otherwise, but with good fortune in the main, we 
continued on our way, until the ocean was beginning 
to seem endless in its vacancy, when, on the morning 
of the fifteenth day, December 11, at a point about 
2 200 miles due east from Philadelphia, and about 800 
miles from the coast of Portugal, we were called early 
on deck by the cry of ‘‘ Land!” At first view the fact 
seemed hardiy credible. Can those two cloud-like 
blurs, just visible on the gray horizon, be evidence of 
solid land planted in mid-sea on the well-nigh un- 
fathomable coean bottom ? Gradually the daybreak 
shows them more clearly. Yes, these are the two sister 
islands, standing sentinel-like at the entrance to the 
archipelago of nine islands known as the Azores, or 
Agores (from the Portuguese word agor, meaning 
hawk), or, as many sailors term them, the Western 
Islands. That on the left is Corvo, with a population 
of less than a thousand souls—the last point touched by 
Columbus before he ventured into the unknown. That 
to the right, somewhat larger and having more abrupt 
shores, and with an adjacent rock, known as the 
** Rabbit,” appearing ready to spring upon {t—that is 
Flores, with a population of about 10 000, where we 
are about to make our first stop. Between the two we 
hold our course, and then circle southward about 
Fiores. Its sheer sides, composed of voleanic rock, 
disposed in many strata and vari colored as a Turkish 
rug, glow in the morning sunshine, a marvel of yellow 
and purple and red; and from them the fields of grass 
and grain, patchworked into innumerable small plats, 
climb to green summits of the extinct eraters, known as 
‘‘caldeiras,” that woo the clouds above. Frequent 
brooks pour down the hillsides, leap over the precipice, 
and add to the tumult of the waves below, where they 
thunder and foam against the rock-walls and into the 
caverns they have worn. Here and there are clusters 
of small one story houses, built of volcanic stone, and 
whitewashed, a church in the center, whence they ex- 
tend with diminishing frequency on either hand along 
the brink of the cliff. Here, surely, is land at last, 
habitable land, fertile land, a land of homes. The first 
chapter of our winter voyage is nearly completed. 

In view of the wide interest manifested in the recent 
transatlantic voyage of the schooner-yachts ‘‘ Coronet” 
and ‘‘ Dauntless,” it may prove interesting to some 
readers to compare the daily runs of this merchant 
veesel of 558 tons burden, fully freighted, with the 
extraordinary record of the successful racer, the ‘‘ Coro 
net.” The time occupied was the same in both in- 
stancee—namely, fifteen days—but the journey of the 
** Sarah ” was only 2 000 miles, while that of the other 
was nearly 8,000 miles. Stormy weather characterized 
both trips. In both cases the figures named represent 
progress, not mere distance covered. Here are the com- 
parative runs: ‘‘Sarah,” 104, ‘*‘ Coronet,” 246; 106, 
244; 88 185; 165, 216; 186 211; 166, 185; 162 225; 
178 179; 158 202; 35 88; 162. 208; 204, 218; 211, 
225; 129, 291; 40. 189 Msexitmum runs: “‘ Sarah,” 
211; ‘* Coronet,” 291; and ‘‘ Dauntless,” 328 miles 

The town we now approach on Flores is Santu Cruz 
the capiial of the island, where the local G>vernor 
lives. As seen from a distance it has a pleasing appear- 
ance, but much of the charm is lost on nearer approach. 
There is no lighthouse, no harbor, and no safe anchor- 
age ground, so that we merely lie to for the day, and 
endure with such patience as we can the invasion of 
our decks and cabin by custom house and health 
officers. During the day numerous rowboats come 
alongside cf us, manned by ’longshoremen more pictur- 
esque than otherwise attractive, barefooted, ragged, 
unkempt, chattering a strange dialect of the Portuguese 
tongue in confused concert. Chaos appears to reign 
here. Our physician is taken ashore to attend a case, 
but the passengers are not allowed to land, as the cap- 
tain wishes to get under way as soon as the cargo can 
be lightened. This desire, however, is not realized, for 
when all else is in readiness the ship’s papers and the 
physician are stil] detained on shore. For hours we 
impatiently await them. Supper time comes and goes. 
A favorable wind arises, and we are unable to use it. 
The wind freshens. We sail off and on, and signal our 
impatience. Darkness comes, and fog envelops the 
town. Just as it begins to look as if we should be re- 


quired to proceed without either papers or doctor, a 
flash gives evidence of an approaching boat, the signal 


is answered, there is a measured beat of oars, a confu- 
sion in the darkness, a clambering over the bulwark— 
and we are under way for our next stopping-place, 
Fayal. 


A BORDER SHEPHERDESS.’ 
By Mrs. Ameuia E. Barr. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
CONTENT 
‘* Having reaped and garnered, bring the plow 


And draw new furrows ’neath the healthy morn, 
And plant the great Hereafter in this Now. 


** Her soul was stirring gently, gs a bird 
Stirs in its nest, about to take its filght 
To brighter lands.’’ 


‘* The bitterness of Death behind her lfes, 
And not before. Henceforth shall mysteries 
Of heavenly love be with her from the lands 
Of light.’’ 


ATTHEW reached Harrlbee on the twenty-sixth, 

David not until the noon hour of the twenty- 
seventh. He was in his uniform, and Faith thought 
she had never seen a lordifer look{ng youth. Paemfe 
watched him ia speeghless admiration. There was not 
a servant on the farm who had nota hearty pride in this 
revelation of military splendor and authority. It was 
the one form of power which they had an instinctive 
admiration for, and yet were unfamiliar with. 

In the moment of his arrival he understood that he 
had been summoned for some very imp rtant reason. 
Faith was white with emotion, her hands trembled, her 
voice was full of tears, as she Jed the young men to the 
best parlor, which had been opened and warmed for 
this interview. 

They sat down together at a table on which the family — 
Bible was lying, Fafth facing her nephews, After a 
moment’s pause she sald : 

‘*My dear lads, you hae come to the gravest hour o’ 
your lives.” Then with a pathetic serlousness she told 
them the long, sad story of sin and remorse. At first 
she had not intended to compr mise Lord Graeme, but 
as she spoke she forgot everything but the truth; and in 
the light of truth the man’s contrition and atonement. 
seemed to her grand enough to cance] his fault. Atthis 
point she faltered and broke down ; and the young men 
drew close to her, and soothed her with gentle words 
and assurances, and, more than all, with outsp: ken 
praises of the one who had wronged them It was a 
sorrowful, shameful tale to tell, and Faith suffered 
almost as much as if she had been the wrong-doer. But 
when it was told, she looked straight into David's and 
Matthew’s faces, and that look gave her an {ostant sense 
of sympathy and relfef. 

‘I hope you dinna think I hae done wrong to you 
in keeping back the news,” | 

‘You have acted kindly and wisely, Aunt Faith,” 
said David. ‘‘Even a year ago I might have been 
tempted to decide as I would scorn to decide now. As 
far as I am concerned, I will do as my brave-hearted 
father did, make my own living and carve my own 
name. I have been among lords in E iinburgh and 
ling. I think little of them. What honor fs there in the 
name a dead man won? I will only have the title 
which I can win for myself.” 

Faith looked proudly at him, and then glanced at 
Matthew, who sat with eyes downcast upon the table. 
‘* Matthew,” she safd, ‘‘ you are the next heir to David : 
if David should dieand leave no son, you would be lord 
of Graeme.” 

*T will not think of honor or increase that is to come 
by David’s death.” | 

**Toose are but a few kind words, Matthew. You 
be to think of every side of this question now ; youcanna 
alter your decison in after years. Are you quite will. 
Ing to give up such prospects as are yours {a this matter ? 
If not, then David will have no power to resign a poast- 
tion which clasps your right as well as his own.” 

There were minutes of fatense silence. Mat. 
thew remained lost in thought. Faith and David both 
waited for his decision. They were neither astonished 
nor hurt by his delay. He was known to be carefu] 
and cautious even on the most ordinary subj :cts, Still, 
he hesitated so long that David grew slightly impatient 
and played nervously with the tassel on his sword 
hilt. 

‘*I wanted to be sure, Aunt Fafth ; sure, quite sure 
David. No regrets afterward. Now I am ready to 
speak.” He drew the Bible toward him, and, laying his 
hand upon it, sald : 

‘* The thing that has been told me shall be as if I had 
never heard it. I will have no part or lot fo the lord. . 
ahip of Graeme. I will entertain no unkind thought of 
him who wronged my father. I belleve that he was 
most truly penitent ; and I truly forgive him. | shall 
always love him. I will, therefore, for his sake also 
make no question which would give occasion for evil 


1 Copyright, 1887, by Dodd, Mead & Oo, 
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speaking about him. This I say, and swear to, in God" - 
presence and on God's Word.” 

Then David Iatd his hand upon the book. ‘‘ Aunt 
Faith, all that Matthew has said I say with him. I 
will have no part in Graeme lordship ; and for your sake 
I will not have the name of one you loved made a talk 
and a by-word of. Let him rest in peace. I pray God 
to forgive him, as I do this hour.” 

‘‘My dear lads, I thank you both. I thank you! 
I’!l no deny but what the thocht of all that would be 
printed and said has many a time made me heartsick 
with fear. I must hae gone into this court and that 
court wi’ my evidence ; I must hae been questioned, 
and suspected, and had my most sacred feelings exam- 
ined ; I should hae been gazed at by folks, and thocht 
iJ] of, and had 11) said of me, for the vera kindness there 
was between me and Lord Tilbert. Whichever way I 
turned I saw trouble, and the strife of tongues, and ill- 
will withoutend. I wouldna point this out to you be 
fore, lest you might put my gude name and peace 0’ 
mind before your alm wishes and welfare. But, oh, my 
dear David ; oh, my dear Matthew, you have lifted a 
sair and heavy burden from my heart this day !” 

‘‘It was our great pleasure to do it ; and now, aunt, 
- what further steps must I take ?” 

‘‘ Here are all the papers necessary to certify your 
claim. This bundle contains the originals; this one, 
the copies I had made of the originals. I think you 
should call upon your aunt, Lady Seaton, at once, 
and tell her that you have decided to give up your right 
in favor of her son. You will find her haughty and 
insolent, I fear. Heed her not. What you have done 
has not been done for her pride, but for my gude name 
and gude repose in my lates days.” 

David rose at once, ‘‘I will go now. The sooner 
we can bury the subject forever the better, dear aunt. 
And, oh! how proud I am of your prudence, your 
kindness, and your wise love for me!” He put his 
handsome head down and kissed her fondly, and Mat- 
thew clasped her hands and said words just as loving 
and grateful. 

Then F ith rose up with a bright face, and she said, 
‘* To-dsy I feel proud and weel contented. Now I will 
go to my ain room. I: is a sort of giving up o’ my 
stewardehip, and I canna be happy till I hae also God’s 
well done,’ ” 

Then the young men went to the stables together. 
David would ride at once to Seaton Court, and. Matthew 
followed him full of a new idea which he could not 
well express fora moment or two. But as David was 
leaving the yard he stopped him and asked: ‘‘ Have 
you both packages of papers with you ?” 

** Yes, I have both.” 

‘* Let me keep the originals until you return. When 
you have had an interview with Lady Seaton you will 
know better if it is wise to give her them. R-member, 
they are all we have to prove our father’s honorable 
birth, and to defend our aunt against the innuendoes or 
the open charges which defeated malice or ungenerous 
obligation may choose to make. Take my advice, 
David.” 

“Very well, I will.” Then he examined the papers, 
and gave Matthew the packct containing the original 
proofs. 

At Seaton Court Lady Seaton was watching for his 
visit. She had contrived to send Lord Seaton to 
Graeme; she thought she was fully prepared for the 
very worst that could happen. Wheo David was intro- 
duced to her presence she met him with an air of pain- 
ful interrogation, and as soon as the servant had retired 
she sald : 

‘* Captain Graeme, there is no necessity for us to ex- 
change empiy compliments. You understand, I know, 
that your claim clashes with the claim of my son ?” 

‘It shall do 80 no longer Lady Seaton. I have come 
to assure you of my unwillingness to disturb in any way 
the presumed succession. Not for all the lordships in 
Scotland would I have my Aunt Falth’s name brought 
into public dispute, or her most pure motives misjudged. 
Nevertheless, my claim ig a just one, as these papers will 
_ prove to you.” 

She took them eagerly, glanced at their captions, and 
then, turning rapidly round, flang them into the blazlog 
fire. She was qilte prepared to stand guard over their 
destruction, if necessary, but David made not the elight- 
est attempt to rescue them. Siill, she saw when she faced 
him again the wavering shadow of his contempt, and 
she answered it defiantly. 

‘‘ No one has injured your aunt’s pure name. As for 
her pure motives, allow me to judge them as I please. 
Her influence over my brother was a sort of witch- 
craft. She could have made him write—or forge—any 
paper she wanted. Poor Tilbert! Ah, his death was 
a merciful one for himself !” 


** Lady Seaton, I have one condition be make with 


you. ” 
‘* Str, I will make no conditions with you *—and she 
laughed mockingly and looked at the filmy ash which 
was all that remained of the burnt papers. 
‘*Then we wiil consider my reling ulshment null and 


void. I can at least leave you to make conditions with 
the law.” 
~** You should have kent your proofs, sir.” 


‘“Thave kept them. The papers you burned were } 


only copies of the originals. You can have another set 
from Sandy Todd.” 

She started to her feet in a fury of passion, and David 
was compelled to hear silently her violent words. When 
she paused, he inquired, ‘‘ Will you listen to my ccn- 
dition, Lady Seaton ?” 

‘* What have you to say ?” 

‘*T insist that you shall nefther by word nor look insin- 
uate or declare anything likely to anncy my aunt, Miss 
Harribee. If you do, then I will reassert my right, and 
make her restitution of the most perfect kind. And 
though I may go far away from here, my brother stays 
in Harribee, amd he wili watch and listen as I would 
watch and listen. So, then, Lady Seaton, beware of 
your words, and even of your looks, for I vow that you 
hold Graeme for yo ir son on your own good behavior.” 

“Oh, but you are an insolent cock-o’-my-thumb ! 
Your tongue proves you a Graeme, at any rate. How 
old is your sword, pray ? A man who wears a sword 
ought to know that his first duty {fs courtesy to women. 
Pshaw ! you show the clown’s blood, too.” 

‘*Clown or gentleman, I have told you the truth. So 
long as you observe my condition, so long you may call 
your son Lord of Graeme. If you break it, though I be 
at the world’s end, I will come home and take my own ” 

He did not wait for her answer, and without even a 
glasce at the fuming woman he left the room. She 
was purple and panting with excitement, and yet, amid 
all her anger, a fierce joy made her act with an un- 
womanly bravado of gayety. Her lord turned away 
from her noisy greeting with annoyance, and, p’eading 
unusual fatigue, ordered a light dinner in his own room. 
And then the reaction came, and she threw herself with 
paselonate tears by her son’s bedside, and the boy was 
awakened by her sobbing, and said petulantly, as she 
tried to kiss him : 

‘*Oh, mamma! I wish you would ‘et me sleep |! 
are £0 tiresome and 80 queer !” 

‘‘So tiresome and so queer! And that was all her 
reward for wretched years—a husband to whom she 
did not dare to trust the knowledge of her evil deed ; a 
son who thought her irrepreasible emotion tiresome and 
queer !” 

In Harribee Home there was a very different scene. 
After a descr ption of his interview with Lady Seaton— 
after Matthew had been praised for his wisdom, and the 
final disposition of the papers was arranged for, David 
and Matthew sat dows with Faith for their evening 
meal, Phemie was in the chimney corner, and David 
himself put her cup by her side and gave her the few 
delicate -morsels she could eat. It was perhaps the 
proudest moment of Phemie’s life, and she looked with 
ap adoring affection upon the handsome young soldier. 

The Seatons were put out of every one’s thoughts. 


You 


, David had made himself familfar with the history of 


his famous regiment, and Faith and Matthew sat listen- 
ing with glowing faces to the history of its doings in 
modern times—how it had fought under Preston in the 
American war, where ita uvYortunate Major André so 
sadly perished—how Lord John Eiphinstone had led it 
on the plains of Egypt, and the border gentleman Max- 
well through the horrors of Crunna, and how in China 
it had won the dragon that adorned Its colors. 

“They are braw, braw lads!” cried Faith, proudly, 

‘and I am weel pleased that my lad {is ane o’ them.” 

But it was a still prouder day when the little stone 
kirk was finished and the Rav. Matthew Harribee 
preached to a congregation of plain, thoughtful shep- 
herds and farmers his first sermon. The eccleetastical 
spirit of his race had culminated {in Matthew Harribee. 
He was a minister after these men’s own hearts. The 
extremest doctrines of Johu Calvin were neither blinked 
nor clipped by him, and his flocks were fed, as Faith 
wished they should be, with the strong meat of the 
Word. And Faith was a true woman. She liked a 
man whom she could honor and look up to, and in some 
measure obey ; 80 Matthew, after his first sermon, was 
an indisputable authority to her. 

Changes came with every year. First Phemle went 
peacefully away. Faith and Matthew sat with her 
through her last earthly night; and just before the 
great change came, Matthew asked, ‘‘ How are you feel- 
ing now, Phemie ?” 

‘* Weel, vera weel, minister ; just a bit confused with 
the filtting.” 

Then Matthew married a good, bonnie girl with both 
land and siller, and a new wing was bullt to Harribse ; 
and the minister’s study and the pretty parlors and 
sleeping-rooms were just a wonder to the simple shep- 
herds. 

But Faith did not grow to the changes that were as 
inevitable as the law of progress. As her old servants 
died off, she began to be aware that she was lonely in 
spite of the new ties trying to clasp her on every side. 
She loved Matthew's boys and girls dearly, but not as 
she had loved Matthew himself, and his brother David. 


The tlats of earth grew paler, its sffections leas 
potent. Spring was not so j cuod, summer was not s0 
brillfant, nor autumn so wealthy, nor winter so stimu- 
lating. 

Still. {f she had outgrown the vividness of her joys, 
she had also outlived the bitterness of every sorrow. 
Upon her lips prayer and supplication had insenstbly 
turned to praise. But such changes, sharply defined By 
a few words, were in reality hardly perceptible to those 
constantly around her. True, she went very seldom up 
the fells. She had less color in her cheeks, and more 
snow up%n her hair, but these things were but natural 
symptoms of advancing age. Not even Matthew, or his 
wife Jean, noticed them particularly. And she never 
spoke of that singular feeling in her own heart—that 
feeling wh'ch all true workers have welcomed when 
their task was nearly done—that sense of pleasant weart- 
ness when tho last chapter of the book fs finished, the 
last touch addei to the painting. the last acre cleared 
upon the farm—that flat of aocompi{shment on auy true 
labor, which always brings the secret of the Master's 
ay proval. 

One morning. jus* at that time when Ragitdenin were 
clamoring for an Abvssinian war, David suddenly ap- 
peared at Harrfbee. He h:d brought his owo mews, 
not having time to write. Tie Camerontans were under 
orders for the mystical old African land, and he was 
full of military ardor. If Faith loved elther of ber 
boys better than the other, {t was Divid Graeme. His 
visit was the highest grace life could now give her. 
They had some hours of sweetest communion ; some 
short p'lgrimages to all the spots upon the hil's sacred to 
the memory of j ys past over. And they drove as far 
as Graeme Cas'le, and round by Seaton Court, and per- 
baps drew closer to each other because they did not 
chatter away the emotions {n their hearts. Indeed, their 
conversation referring to the past was of the most frag- 
mentary character, but it was sufficient fer their peace 
and confidence. 

You have not regretted, Di¢vid ?” and Faith looked 
from the old gray castle futo the y ung soldier’s face. 

‘*T have not had a mom:nt’s serious regret Rsmem- 
ber what I have seen ; where I am uow going; the life 
of honorable labor and change [ have had. You know 
the contrast. I bavethe better !or.” 

‘* When I am dead let Lady Seaton have the papers.” 

** If you wish it.” 

‘* Who can injure the dead ? and I forgive her.” 

‘She might say evil of you.” 

‘*T sha’l he far be yond her power.” 

might annoy Matthew—” 

“True Then if Matihew ts willing, give her the 
papers with a klod word from me,” 

** We will do what you wish, dear aunt.” 

When she bid David ‘‘ farewell ” she felt {t to be her 
final one. In spite of everybody's ¢ ff rts, an irrepress_ 
fble sadness pervaded the parting. Matthew though, 
it wasin his brother. ‘'I noticed a shadow on his face 
all the time, aunt. Des hy regret what he resigned ?” 

“Oh, no! ts not that. The Jad is bwaring a sor. 
row vera few h arts escape. He haa been decelved by 
his first love ; a bit silly lassfe that left him for an earl 
auld enough to be her fayther. Buitour D.vid isna one 
to cry long after a falss love) He kens weel that our ala 
love is but a sma!) part o’ life. There is the love o’ God 
and man. There is duty and honor, and honest work, 
and the saving o’ honest sliler. But my heart aches 
with his heart,” she said softly ; ‘‘it is a sair pain to 
thole while it lasts.” 

One July morning she received a letter from David. 
It was a very excliing one, full of adventures strange 
and wonderful ag an Arabian tale. Her cheeks flashed 
and here;es sparkled to {ts enthualasm. She sat musing 
about ft hour after hour, once or twic3 surprising every 
one by sloging softly a verse or tw» of some old border 
ballad Io the afternoon she walked far up the hills, 
even to the Preacher's S:one, and cams home weary, and 
yet with a stogniar gayety of spirits. 

The baby—her own namesake—was sleeping in the 
cradle. Sae took her knitting and sat down beside it ; 
aod Matthew, passing through the room, noticed the 
stillness and happlae*s of ber countenance. He did not 
speak to her, for he thought in his heart—‘‘ She {s pray- 
ing. ” 

Thus, while her work was in her hands, ere suffering 
or d«cay had touched her, ‘‘a word was brought t> her. 
The Ktog himself desired her presence” She went in- 
stanianeously, without any consclousness of pain or 
parting. It was as if death hid gently hastened her, 
‘the King’s command being urgent,” and she, with that 
alert obedience she had loved, had answered, “ Lord, 
here am I.” 

They burfed her among the generations of her own 
people in the kirkyard on the fells. The great syca- 
mores whisper above her graye, and the steadfast hills 
are round ft, but 


‘“* Her soul, her body’s guest, 
Is hence ascended, whither neither Time 
Nor Faith nor Hope, but only Love, can alimb.”’ j 


[106 END. ] 
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CRAMMING AT SCHOOLS. 
By L. Woop, M D. 


EHIND the tescher's desk in the school I attended 
as a boy there hung a curtain upon which in bold 
lettering. was the legend, ‘‘ What M.«n has done Mancan 
do.” Before that desk assembled each morning a com- 
pany of three hundred boys and girls who dally stared 
this Jegend in the face. To very many it had no per- 
sonal significance; to others it was a very gorpel of 
glad tidings, a floger potntirg to a bright future which, 
in spite of present de ficlencles,- mental, physical, or 
social, earnest « ffort could achieve for them. No one 
thought of questioning itstruth Thatit meant ‘‘ What 
Men has done” others of equal talents, perseverance, 
endurance, and opportunity ‘can do ” was not explained 
to any of us. What child bas not in his first reading of 
the *' Psalm of Life” glowed with a certain enthusiasm 
as he read that 
‘‘ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can mevke our 1 ves sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Fvotprints on the sands of time ’’? 
To how many of us {fs such a future possible? The 
truth of the matter is that ‘‘ lives of great men all rem!nd 
us” that through especial fitness, na'ural and acqu'red, 
they have achieved the distinction their labors have 
merited. It does not ‘‘remind” me, or any one else, 
that, in the absence of these qualifications, mere effort 
and application will accomplish anything of the sort. 
Is it not time that this truth were well understood? A 
stimulus to 8; ur on the indolent and siuggt+h is often 
needful and proper; but, surely, some other and better 
can be found than the fiction that 7f he only exerts him- 
self sufficiently be may one day be President. Oa the 
otuer nand, such falsehood begets in quick, bright 
minds a belfef in future possibiiities that, save in few 
instances, can never be real] z:d, and must end in bitter 
disappointment and perhaps ruloed health. 

Mr. Dickens has told us that we need never despair 
for the future of the human races so long as the last 
child born into the world shail always be flaer than 
any that have preceded it. Smile as we will at pa- 
rental optimism, it is q ite true that as much blame lies 
here as at the door of the schoolmaster. Tae child ie 
made to believe that ‘‘ali things are possible to him who 
wills,” and that sufficient personal effort is ail that is 
necessary to achieve any of the prizes of life. Evi- 
dences of brightness, originality of thought or action, are 
se!z-d upon, dragged to the front, admtriogly quoted ; 
and, whiie not appreciated by ail at the parental standard, 
fuch conduct has a very sensiole ¢ff.ci upon the child 
An excessive self feeling is commonly the result of this 
prominence, false standards are fwp.aoted, and the 
chances are excellent that the disayreeabie child whl 
develop into a Gis» ppointed man. 

Our capaciiics, aptitudes, and ta'ents are as diverse 
as Our forms or facial characteristics, and proceed as 
truly from inherited organ zstioa. Nv two persons 
think and feel the same under similar circumstacces, no 
matter how great may be thelr physical likeness. 
Bpectal diffcrences are present general resemblances 
Tne mother of twin children does uvt need to be told 
‘that, resemoiing esco vther as ihey 80 sirlkingiy do, 
there is a Variance in di-pusiitua and aptitude as wide as 
the two poles Sue recuguiZes al an early period that 
they have different standards, are governed vy different 
motives and impulses, 40d thal, tu be successfully man- 
aged, their habits of miud mst be studied and mas- 
tcred. The horticuituriet kKuows that ail plants are not 
suited by similar cunditious. Tv subj ci: bis whole gar 
den to periodical drenchings, to give cacn member of 
his delicate family the same amvuut of :ua or couling 
shade, would be rulucus. He toerefore studies tre 
habits and disposition of each ; pruteciiug tals one from 
the glare of tne sun, planting anuther wuere it will have 
exposure, and trainiuy a third withio reach of the sup- 
port necersary to itsfuli development. A! this isa mat. 
ter of every-day Observaliun. But when we have chil- 
dren to educate, immoriai minds io be trained for future 
usefulness, orgabiZalions teruer, suscepudle, impression- 
able, ready aud walling for the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, wuat do we do then? Wesend them to 
the pubiic school. 

Here tney become part of a great mechanical system. 
Forty tosix y pupils are {a Cue room, under one teacher, 
graded according to the number of pages or chapters 
of specified text bouks they have severally studied. 
Everyibiog is gone wiih military precision, aod en 
masse Tuey rise, stand erect, fuld arms, advance in 
Inuian file, and take apportioned seats, at stroke of 
bell. Scholars recite iu aipbabetical rotaiion. Ex- 
planations are dirccied at the Class 48 & whole, there 
belong no iime to meet iudividual needs. At ihe end of 
the naif hour toe class is dismissed. The overworsed 
yeacher, WhO must Dave a Cvnsiaat appreciaiiun of his 


inability to meet the individual needs of his scholars, 
must see that a certain amount of ground is covered 
within a given time; that each pupil either has his 
lesson or works at it until he does. If, for want of that 
especial attention, he seems dull or falls behind, he 
must in some way bring himself within line, or go back 
into a lower class. 

A second danger to our youth arlsing from the 
present system of instruction in our public schools lies 
in the enormous number of studies forced into the 
curriculum. I have known boys of ten and twelve to 
have ten different subjects of siudy im which they were 
called upon to recite more or leas regularly within a 
given week. A certain small percentage are able to do 
this without sensible injury to health, and, being 
ambitious, keep on in the ranks; but to very many 
others there results a confusion of mind at variance 
with the clear perception of any truth. An impres 
sion that is definite and clear will outlast a hundred 
that are imperfectly formed. The confusion of mind 
that comes from the rapid consideration of a multitude 
of flzeting impressions cannot result in exact knowl 
edge To expect the mind to permanently retain these 
would be the same as to expect one passing through a 
crowded street to retain his multiplied visual impres 
sions. Hence, in the education of the young, the care- 
ful study of a few subjects that can be thoroughly ex- 
amined and perfectly understood is worth everything 
to the young scholar. But how rarely is it the case 
that this is poreible ! Boys of ten are in school, study- 
ing or reciting, five to six hours daily, and bring home 
tasks that require for their performance several hours 
more. In an appendix will be found lists of questions 
brought home by boys of twelve from school to learn 
and solve for the next day's recitations. In the words 
of the editor of the London ‘‘ Lancet,” from whose 
columns the second list is copied, ‘‘ we venture to think 
that the lowest abyss of dementia must have been 
reached by those who preside over the vagaries of our 
educators No wonder Sir James Crichton Browne 
found that the children had headaches !” 

How can our youth attain symmetrical development 
where no attention is given to, and little or no opportu. 
nity is furnished for, physical exercises? In the manual 
of the Board of Education of New York Olty there 
appesrs the following resolution : 

‘*PHysICcCAL TRAINING —The pupll should be exer- 
cised daily in such a manner as to expand the lungs, 
develop the muscles, and impart an easy and graceful 
carriage to the body.” 

And yet in the same manual we learn that every 
minute of the schoo] week is fully occupied with other 
duties. Stand before the coor of any of our city echools 
and watch the boys as they troop forth at recess. No- 
tice their pale faces, narrow chests, spindling limbs, and 
spectacled eyes. Walt a moment and see how they 
employ their time. Alas! ’tie but a listless company. 
A few boisterous spirits leave nothing to be desired in 
point of noise, but the rush and exuberance natural to 
youth fs noticeable chi fiy by its absence. They move 
up and down the sidewalk, a few halting in scattered 
groups ; but as for genuine play, they do not seem to 
know what it is. 

Boys educated in the cities have no playground 
worthy of the name, and this is a most serlous depriva- 
tion, contributory, in a measure, to the evils just 
alluded to. But what is chiefly wanted is more brawn 
and fewer books ; opportunities for bodily development 
to keep pace with the mental. Thus we shall have 
more of the mens sana in corpore sano, and fewer cases 
of mental disorder among our children. 

And this brings me to say that the most serious 
danger likely to result from cramming at schoo! lfes, not 
in the imperfect assimilation of knowledge, or the con- 
fusion resulting from ill-digested facts, but rather in the 
possible upset of a mental balance that, under more 
moderate pressure, might have escaped. That this 
danger is no imaginary one the case-books cof our asy- 
lums for the insane show only too clearly. 

Dr. D. H. Tuke, a distinguished English alienist, 
writes : ‘‘ The psychological mischief done by excessive 
cramming both in some schools and at home is suffi- 
clently serlous to show that the reckless course prac- 
ticed in many instances ought to be loudly protested 
agalust. As I write, four cases come to my knowledge 
of girls seriously injured by this folly and unintentional 
wickedness.”’ 

Dr. T. 8. Clouston, Superintendent Morningside Asy- 
lum, Eijfaburgh, adds his testimony in this wise: ‘‘I 
could adduce many lamentable examples of my own expe 
rience of most brilliant school careers ending in insanity. 
if I had written down the flerce apostrophe of a young 
lady of twenty on her entry into the asylum at Morning- 
side at the end of a school career of unexampled success, 
the reading of it would do more to frighten the ambitious 
parents of such children from hastening their daughters 
forward at echool too fast than all the scientific protests 
we doctors can make. She was well aware of the cause 
of her illness, and with passionate eloquence enumerated 


| the consequences of her losing her reason.” 


| emotional nature 


Mr. Brudenel! Carter, in his ‘‘ Influence of Education 
and Training in Preventing Diseases of the Nervous 
System,” speaks of a large public school in London 
from which. boys of ten to twelve years carry home 
tasks which would occupy them till near midnight, and 
of which the rules and laws of study are so arranged as 
to preciude the possibility of sufficient recreation. Tae 
teacher of a high school says that ‘‘the host of sub. 
j-cts ia which parents insist on instruction belng given 
to their children is simply preposterous, and disastrous 
alike to health and to real progress in necessary branches 
of knowledge.” ‘‘ The other day I met an examiner in 
the street with a roll of papers consisting of answers to 
questions. He deplored the fashion of the day, the 
number of subjects crammed wiihin a few years of 
growing life, the character of the questions that were 
frequently asked, and the requiring the student to 
master, at peril of being rejected, scientific theories and 
crude speculations which they would have to unlearn 
in a year ortwo. R-cently the public has been startled 
by the sufcides that have occurred on the part of young 
men preparing for examination at the University of 
London, and the press has spoken out strongly upon the 
subj-ct. Notwithstanding this, the authorities appear 
disposed to increase instead of diminish the stringency 
of the exam{nations.” 

Again: ‘‘ The master of a private school informs me 
that he has proof of the {)] «ffects of overwork, in the fact 
of boys belog withdrawn from the keen competition of 
a@ public school career, which was proving injurious to 
their health, and sent to him that they might, in the less 
ambitious atmosphere of a private school, pick up health 
and strength again. He refers to instances of boys who 
had been much crammed and pressed in order that they 
might enter a certain form, or gain a desired exhibi- 
tion, having reached the goal successfully and then 
stagnated 

Oae of the saddest of mavy sad cases met with in an 
asylum experience of several years was that of a once 
brilliant girl, who, through inj idiclous home influences 
and an ambitious nature, was spurred on to the most 
unremitting study until, at the age of sixteen, she be- 
came hopelessly insane. Asan example of the useless 
as well as herculean mental efforts the girl put forth, I 
need but quote the proud remark of her mother that 
‘‘at the age of fifteen, Carrie knew Hadley’s Greek 
Grammar by heart.” The danger of actual insanity 
is, however, not 8) constant as mental strain, that may 
result in various forms of disorder of mind later in life. 
Where not an exciting cause, {it may thus become apre- 
disposing one. 

Who has not watched the potter at his wheel, and 
marveled at the deft manfpulation that transforms the 
dull mass into forms of beauty and utility? A touch 
here, a pressure there, ia all; yet the character and 
direction of this touch and pressure are the forces that 
give to it its final form. The absolu'e power of the 
potter becomes terrible when, as a teacher of the young, 
he molds the delicate vessel of the human. mind. He 
should take care that, in doing this, he does not break 
what he is endeavoring to form, or, by transgressing 
natural limitations, permanently weaken and enfeeble 
it. There is a limit to the development of all life, be- 
yond which it cannot be forced or pressed. These lim- 
itations vary with the individual. Square pegs cannot 
be forced into round holes, or conversely. The study 
of individual minds and bodies mnst be a large portion 
of the duty of the educator. Vital force, too, has its 
limitations A cultivation of the mental powers that 
does not take into its plan the proper development of 
the body ‘‘ burns the candle at both ends.” Proper 
nutrition of bone and muscle does not take place, and 
that sad spectacle, a brilliant mind {na starved body, ts 
the result. Thus the vital energy stored up for a gen- 
eration may be wasted in a single life; and we must 
not forget that a tainted heritage, under appropriate 


‘conditions, will descend ‘‘ even to the third and fourth 


generation ” in defective organizations and mental !n- 
stability. Especially is this true of the adolescent period 
of woman’s life. : 
“‘Then bodily energies of a new kind begin to arise, 
vast tracts of brain quite unused before are brought 
into active exercise. The growth assumes a different 
direction and type, awkwardness of movement becomes 
possible, and, on the other hand, a grace never before 
attainable can be acquired. For the first time distinct 
individual mental pecullarities show themselves. The 
affective portion of the mental nature begins to assume 
altogether new forms, and to acquire new power. Lit- 
erature and poetry begin to be understood in a vague 
way, and the latter often becomes a passion. The im- 
agination becomes strengthened, and {s directed into dif- 
ferent channels from before. The sense of right and 
wrong and of duty becomes the more active. Morality 
in a real sense is possible. A sense of the serlousness 
and the responsibility of life may be sald to awaken for 
the first time in any power. Modesty and diffiience in 
certain circumstances are for the first time seen. The 
acquires depth, and tenderness ap- 
pears. The real events and possibilities of the future 
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are reflected in vague and dreamlike emotions and long- 
ings that have much bliss in them, but not a little, too 
of seriousness and difficulty. The adolescent feels in- 
stinctively !hat she has now entered a new country, the 
face of which she does not know, but which may be 
full of good and happiness to her. The reasoning fac- 
ulty acquires more backbone, but is, as yet, the slave 
of the instincts and emotions. A conception of an ideal 
in anything is then attainable, and the ideal is very apt 
to take the place of the real” 

Dr Clouston urgently enforces the necessity of a bodily 
development, in harmony with these mental changes. 
He does not overlook the fact that a morbid condition 
of both mind and body is certain to result from the 
ambitious cramming that neglects her great physical 
needs. ‘‘ There is no time or place,” he sturdily says, 
‘of organic repentance provided by nature for the sins 


of the schoolmaster,” and asks pertinently, ‘‘ Why | 


should we spoil a good mother in making an ordinary 
grammarian ?” 

We would enforce these precepts by the following 
suggestions : 

Let us have in schoois— 

1. Smaller classes. 

By this change the instruction of our youth can be- 
come more individual, scholars receiving such especial 
attention as may be demanded by their poe organ- 
izviion. 

2 Fewer subjects of study. 

These will then be thoroughly mastered and retained. 
Let us avoid, at the same time, the insisting upon the 
learning of things for which the learner has no inherent 
capacity. w 

8 Opportunity for healthful exercise. 

Every school should be furnished with a suitable 
playground and gymnasium, and some one to direct the 
intelligent use of the latter. 

4 Such training as will enable the instructors of our 
youth to recognize the significance of the pale faces, 
narrow chests, headaches, etc., as they may occur 
among their pupils. 

APPENDIX. 

1. (a) From what incident is the phrase ‘‘ passed the Rubi- 
con ’’ derived ? 

(>) Why is the Archipelago southeast of Greece some- 
times called the .Evean Sea? 

(c) What poet is sometimes called ‘‘ the E: ‘trick Saep- 
herd ’’? 


(2) What is the largest bell in the world, and how much — 


does it weigh ? 

(e) What was the debt of the Ualted States at the close of 
the Revolution ? 

2 Spell the following words and give the definition of 
them (being prepared to write both the spelling and defini- 
tion as they are announced by the teacher) : 

Clarify, Pyrenees, judgment, leguminous, critique, pis- 
tachio, deceit, scissors, superfi tes, idiom, anodyae, fillgree, 
monody, cartouch, committee, tobacco. 

3. Work out, and hand in on paper, solutions of the fol- 
lowing problems : 

(a) What number is that from which if you take 8-14 the 
remainder will be ? 

(>, What number is that to which if you add 4-9 of 11-the 
Fum will be 44 3-59 

(c) What number multiplied by 11 will give 44°35 fora 
product ? 

(d) What number divided by 4 2-7 will give 243-324 for a 
quotient ? 

(e) What divisor will give 4 2-7 for a quotient, 66 being 
the dividend ? 

(t) What number is that 8-14 of whichexceeds ', by 4 2-7? 

(g) What number is that to which if 814 of itself be 
added. the sum will be 66 ? 

(h) What number ts that from which ff 'y of itself be sub- 
tracted, the remainder will be 11 ? 

Consider the sin of compelling childrenof ten to thirteen, 
after the confinement of a schoo! day, to shut themselves up 
for the hows necessary to the solution of the above prob- 
lems, even supposing them possessed of the requisite 
ability. That this is not an exceptional instance of excessive 
requirements I am well per: uaded. 

London Lancet’? of August 14, 1886, quotes a list 
of “school conundrums,” given to pupils in the London 
schools and reported to the School Bard of London at their 
last previous weekly meeting, that is almost beyond cre- 
dence. They are ten in number, and as follows : 

1. What would be thought now of the Crusades, trial by 
ordeal, and Smitbfield fires ? 

2. Howm yacurrent of electricity be produced, and what 
magnetic, chemical, and mechanical effects may be brought 
about by means of such a current ? 

3. A sphere weighing 10 pounds and having a radius of 
7 inches hangs by a cord from a point in the wall, and 
leans against the wall. Toe point of contact of the sphere 
and wall is 2 feet below the point of suspension. Find 
the length and tension of the cord. 

4. State all the conditions that affect the climate of any 
place that you know of. 

5 Why are the following pairs of words called ‘‘ doublets’’? 
Example and sample, faction: and fashion, diamond and 
adamant. 

6. Btate exactly how you would proceed if required to 
pre pare @ sample of pure hydrogen. 


1 Lectures on Female Education,”’ T, 8. Clouston, M.D. 
Edinburgh. 


7. Write out examples of a definition, an axiom, a prob- 
lem, and a theorem. 

8. Describe the grievances that led to the Americans 
asserting their independence. 

9 It is said that the sun never seta on the Qneen’s domin- 
ions. Taking a line from London eastwards, denote the 
points that would make this statement fairly correct. 

10. Explain the terms motion, velocity, acceleration, 
momentum, and energy. 


MRS. WIDGERY REPORTED. 
| PART II. 
By W. B. 8. 


OOKIN’ back to it now, it does seem as if they 
might have kind of settled down on the things 
they was all agreed in—there was enough of ’em, cert’in 
—and not have kept tryin’ to bring up the p’ints of 
difference. But they didn’t see it in that light, and every 
one of ‘em seemed to think their particuller doctrine or 
tenet was the most important. If a Baptist preached, he 
a’mot always took for his text, ‘ He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved,’ or, ‘One Lord, one faith, 
one haptism,’ layin’ the greatest stress on his one 
favorite word, and puttin’ it in a way that was sure to 
rile up half his hearers dreadful. The Presbyterians 
wa’n't no better, and was always goin’ to the Epistle of 
Romans for their texts, and comin’ out strong on pre- 
destination and election. The Baptists like that well 
enough, I suppose, but the Methcd!sts would be just 
hoppin’, and, when they had their turn, would give it 
back to ’em with a will. I remember one evenin’ they 
was a goin’ it putty stiong, and had worked themselves 
up to a high pitch, as they used to in them days, till 
‘Amen!’ and ‘Glory to God !’ and ‘ Hallejujih ! was 
a-resoundin’ on every side. Finally ‘Sister Hawkins.’ as 
they all called her—a very good woman, but apt to be 
quite carried away with her feelin’s—she was standin’ on 
her feet, a talkin’, when all at once she begun to jump 
right up and down, clappin’ her hands over her head and 
shoutin’ out, ‘ Pull down old Calvin! Pull down old 
Calvin!’ ‘ You can’t do that,’ called out Deacon 
Mosely, quick as a wink, right across from the other side 
of the schoolhouse—‘ can’t do that; he was in heaven 
long ago.’ The Presbyterians was dreadful tickled 
about it, thinkin’ he had the best of her; but I was 
tellin’ of it when I was to Maria’s, and Oliver said they 
was both right. Old Calvin did need considerable of a 
pullin’ cown—he was a-gittin’ of it, too, in these days— 
but he guessed the heavenly gates was high enough and 
wide enough to let him through, sfterall Besid:s, the 
stubborn old soul had his use in his day and genera'ion, 
and, in the main, did the work the Lord appointed him 
to do, without doubt. It wasa dreadful pity, he eald, 
that nobody couldn’t see but just one truth, and only 
one side of that—the side they happened to be on—at 
one and the same time ‘Such appeared to be the 
limitation of the human intellect ’—I think that was the 
way he expressed it—and ‘old Calvin’ was no better 
and no worse than the reat of us. 

‘*I didn’t sense what he sald, or give in to it so much 
then as I do now in the thinkin’ of it over. As forthem 
preachers I was speakin’ to you about, I needn't have 
said there wa'n’t no unanimity of feelin’ amongst ’em, 
for there was a good deal of acert’in sort. No matter 
how often ‘they fell out, or how much they differed 
about this, that, and t’other, they was all agreed in one 
thing, and that was in preachin’ the terrors of the Lord 
a great deal more than they did his love and mercy. 
Sermons was always all addressed to fear, and religion 
wa'n't never presented as a thing it was sweet and 
pleasant and desirable to practice for its own sake, as 
Maria’s children seemed to think it, but as somethin’ 
that took all the comfort out of life, to be sure, but 
then you’d got to git it before you died, to save your 
soul, and you must hurry up about it, because you was 
liable to die at any time. I don’t say they put it in 
that way in so many words. Of course they couldn't 
really have meant to have us take it so, but that was 
the idea we young folks all got, and the impression 
that was left upon our minds. The Almighty was 
never held up to us as anything but an object of fear 
and dread—‘ this awful God ’—<‘ this great and terrible 
Bein’ ’—they used to repoat so often In tones that made 
our blood run cold. ‘ His awful threatenio’s ag’inst 
sin ’—‘ his eye so plercin’ to behold iniquity "—‘ he was 
a-whettin’ his glitterin’ sword to take vengeance on his 
enemies ’—‘ his wrath was always a fiamin’ out and 
burnin’ to the lowest hell’—this was the hull sum and 
substance of their discourses, or we thought it was, 
which made it just as bad for us. There's a sense in 
which it was all true, too; all out of the Bible, you 
see ; nothin’ that could be disputed—and, heariao’ it as I 
have all my life, for it ain’t so very different about 
here to this day, I never got to reasonin’ about it, or 
dreamin’ as anybody short of a Universalist could ques- 
tion it, until I heard that man, Maria’s minister, you 
know, preach about the love of God, his loveliness, his 
lovin’-kindness, his tender mercies, his graciousness, 


tell you how he piled up his beautiful words, and then 
he didn’t seem to feel as if be had halt expressed It. 
He proved everything he sald from the Bible, too, and 
made it seem as if there wa'n't much else there from 
Genesis to Revelations It kind of melted me right 
down, and yet I tried to brace myself up ag'inst {t too. 
For, says I to myself, this aln’t the God I used to hear 
about, and if them old preachers had the rights of it 
this one must be wrong Or. anyhow, it ain’t nothin’ 
but the ‘reactin’’ I've heard tell about, and if some are 
always goin’ too fur one way, this man goes as much 
too fur the other. 

**T see by their looks that some of his hearers didn’t 
relish or altogether approve of him an‘ his doctrines, no 
more than I did, and as we was comin’ out of church 
& woman that Oliver was slightly acquilnted with 
stepped up to him, and, says she, ‘I'd go ten miles to- 
day to hear old Dominle Bogart preach from the text, 
‘*The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the na- 
tions that forgit God ’”’ Otvertold of it after we got 
home, when the children wa'n't {n the room, and he sald 
she looked as if she’d have liked to help shove ’em in 
and turn the key on ‘em herself {f she’d had the power. 
To tell the truth, I'd thought of that very passage my- 
self durin’ sermon time, but you better helfeve I kept 
still, and didn’t git into no argument wih Oliver, for I 
knew he would have ten words to hfs tongue’s end to 
my one. Maria looked kind of serfous over it for a 
mainute, and then says she, ‘I'd go further to hear the 
man Mr. Moody tells about, that preached every night 
for a bull week from the ssms text, ‘‘ God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlastin’ 
life.” That wouli bs something to rej>ice in and won- 
der over every time, no matter how ofien we should 
hear it.’ 

‘It did sound very sweet when Maria repeated it so 
softly, with a tear and a smile both a shinin’ {n her eye, 
and I couldn’t help but say, ‘ Wa'n't that beautiful ? 
But, after al! ’ says I, ‘a minister must declare the bull 
countel of God, and be mustn't pick and choose his 
texts to suit himself, or his theory, no matter how beau- 
uful they may be.’ 

*** But that is just what they did do’ said Oliver, in 
his quick way. ‘ They went all over the Bible pickin’ 
and choosin’ out the passages that seemed to favor one 
particuller view, wrestin’ them frem their connection 
and true meanin’,and ekipptin’ over everything that 
didn't go to prove their doctrine and (heir theory, which 
they considered all important Asif that was the hull 
foundation that relizioa was a-restin’ on, and, if they 
didn’t keep aproppin’ of it up, everything would be 
givin’ way. They needn't have worrled themselves, for 
there is one foundation that is always sure and can 
never fail, Only they was a-bulldin’ up such a one- 
eided superstructur’ that there was a danger of its 
toppl'n’ over, and the new workmen are a puttin’ in 
their materials all on the other side now, in order to 
restore the balance, and it’s likely we may come to kave 
a fair and rounded and symmetrical hull by and by, as 
near a8 man can git it’ 

“‘T don't always foller O'lver in all his figures of 
speech, but this sounded somethin’ like the ‘reactin’’ 
from one ex'reme to the other that I'd been a-thinking 
up myself. and I guess[ gothisidea But I was curious 
to koow just exsct'y where he stood, and how fur he 
did carry his pecullar views, and saysI, ‘ Supposin’ now 
that you was a minister—’ 

‘'* It don't require no great stretch of imagination to 
suppose that,’ says he, interruptin’ me short off, ‘ but I 
can give you one of my little lay sermons at any time, 
and eave all trouble.’ 

***T was a-goin’ to ask you,’ says I, payin’ no more 
attention to his nonsense than if he hadn't spoke—I 
ain't very easy turned from anything I've once made 
up my mind to, you know—‘ would you preach the jus- 
tice of God, and the pains and penalties of transgression 
here and hereafter’—I was determined to put ft full 
and strong, 80 he couldn’t git away from it—‘ or would 
you let it all slide, as some in these deys is certingly 
a-tryin’ to 

* Possibly,’ says Oliver, sort of hesftatin’, ‘I might 
preach {t sometimes to old and hardened sinners as a 
last resort ; though even here I have my doubts. Taey 
havea found out for themselves, the most uf them, that 
the way of the transgressor {s hard, and don’t need to 
be reminded of it very often. Anyhow, if I preached 
it at all it shouldn’t be as if I enj yed doin’ it, but in a 
spirit of love and tenderness—there can a! ways be a ray 
of hope let in to shine upon ft—and Id give it the 
subordinate place it has in Sertptur’, except under cer- 
tain circumstances and conditions which must always 
be taken into the account The bull drift of the Bible 
is the other way, and salvation from first to last is the 
theme. Look at the wonderful verse we heard this 
mornin’: ‘‘ The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suff-rin’ and abundant in goodaoess and 
truth, keepin’ mercy for thousands, forgivin {oiquity 
and transgression and sin, and that wiil by no means 


his forgivin’ness, his sweetnese—why, I can’t begin to ! clear the guilty ’—that last tacked on like as if it was 
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an afterthought, you see, with five to one sg’inst it. 
And the beauty of it is that it's all Moses. who was 
supposed to represent only the thunderin’s of Siny. 

***Then there was the hymns,’ says Oliver, a-goin’ 
right on with his discourse, tii] I begun to think he was 
a-preachin’, sure enough. and would presently be 
acomin’ out with his sixthly or his seventhly—‘ what 
about them ? D'‘dn’t they pick and choose all that was 
dismal and doleful and calculated for inspirin’ fear and 
terror ? though there was plenty that breathed a differ: 
ent spirit, and might have showed them thefr error. 

Ag’ inst thy terrors Jong I strove, 
Bat who can stand ag’inst thy love ?”’ 

That is it exactly. Noth'!n’ but the love of God is ever 
goin’ to save this sinful world, meltin’ the hearts of men 
into penitence, and a returnin’ of love for love. And as 
long as that is the main thing to aim at, anyway, why 
not git folks to steer direct for that in the first place, 
instid of wantin’ ‘em to work around by degrees, 
through long processes, as they used to think they must, 
to come to the same end at last ?’” 

H-re Mrs. Widgery stopped suddenly—with a visible 
effort, however, as if she had refned herself in with 
difficulty. Presently she added, with a short, dry 
leugh: ‘‘Oh, well, Olfver can always talk. So can 
Maria, for that matter. She says she guesses she knows 
who she takes after—‘ and it ain’t always father, efther !' 
Maybe I am a great talker, or gittin’ to be, in my old 
age. Not havin’ s0 much to do around the house as I 
did once, my mind seems to be amezin’ active, fillin’ 
up like until it gits to overfi>win’, and I could go on all 
day a-pourin’ out my thoughis and feelin’s, if I could 
git anybody to listen tome. And then it ain’t likely I 
should be a mite short of breath, or feel as if I had had 
my say out, elther.” 


YEAST. 


By M. J. Morean. 


T has long been known that the yeast of our house- 

keepers and public bakers {fs a plant or vegetable 
organiam. The germs or spores are found in the 
mold on the exterior of most sweet fruits and many 
grains and other vegetable productions. These germs 
may be oollected and propagated by fermentation. or 
retained dormant, in various ways, by the aid of sub 
stances containing starch—princ!pally malt. hops, wheat, 
avd potatoes. The first two of these are a’most india. 
pensable in a success’ul production of yeast for bread. 

While malt stands first as a materia! for making yeast, 
it may be replaced entirely or partly by flour, potatoes, 
ground beans, and other substances composed largely 
of starch. But for hops there fs no known substitute ; 
and the most reliable experiments have proved that the 
entire blossom is required to perfect the fermenting, 
flavoring, and preservative qualities of the yeast plant. 
For malt yeast about one pound of malt is required to a 
ga'lon of water. The majt must be warmed, mashed 
well, placed in a crock or ju, about one-quarter of the 
water poured in and wel! s'irred, and the temperature 
kept at about 160 or 165 degrees. In fifteen or twenty 
minutes another quarter of the water is stirred in well, 
and the temperature kept even for abcui two and a half 
hours Jonger. This op ratios is to convert the starch 
into dextrine and grep; sugar, and to extract the starch 
and gluten fromthe malt. This {a the first or saccharine 
stage of fermentation. 

This l!quor is next strained off, and should be clear 
and amber oolored. It is poured over the hope and set 
to bell. The reminder of the water—being half the 
original quantity—is then poured on the malt. stirred in, 
and at the end cf half an hour strained into the vessel 
of boiling hops, which latter continues to boil for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, or until {t appears clarified. 

The liquid is then to be strained from the hops and 
cooled down to about 70 degrees without delay. A 
amal! quantity «f very sirong yeast is added—about one 
gill to two gallons of the tnfusion thus prepared. 

The purpose now Is to start vinous fermentation, or, 
in other words, to produce in the l'quid alcohol and 
carbonic acid. The temperature naturally rises as fer- 
mentation progresses, but sheuli be kept at about 75 
degrees. The fermentation wi.) beg'n in from six to 
twelve hours, depending on the onndition of the liquid 
and surrounding atmosphere. With this action a foam 
begins to rise, composed of yeast, gluten, and sugar, 
formed into bubbles by the carbonic acid gas. This is 
now ordinary brewers’ yesst or stock. After twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours the foam, or yeasty froth, falls 
or is taken off, and tne true yeast slowly rises in a thick, 
tough scum. This is removed, cooled, washed, and 
pressed. It is the perfect and only rellable yeast for 
bread. The proportion of fresh hops for any kind of 
yeast should be atout three ounces to one gallon of 
water. 

The whole wheat grain may be substituted for malt, 
and yeast may be renewed or propagated without elther 
hops or malt. Batafte: a few such renewals it becomes 
unreliable and must be started onee more with stock | 
made directly from hops. 


Of fresh hop and malt yeast one gill is sufficient for a 
dough of five to eight pounds flour; of yeast made 
without hops, from two to four times as much will be 
required. Potato yeast, being considered the quickest 
and easiest made, ranks high in the American kitchen. 
Only the best quality of thoroughly matured potatoes 
should be used, and tne water in which they are boiled, 
being poisonous, should be rigidly excluded. 

The best yeast of this kind is made as follows : 

Grate under cold salt water half a pound of raw 
peeled potatoes. After it has settled, pour off the water, 
and cover the grated potatoes with more water. By 
repeating this proc: ss several times a sediment of nearly 
pure starch is obtained. This is covered with two quarts 
of hop infusion, a quarter of a pound of sugar added, 
the whole boiled ‘en or fifteen minutes, being constantly 
stirred. It will become a milky, pasty solution. When 
it is cool, add one gill of yeast. Keep the temperature 
even at 95 degrees, and as the yeast rises stir it 
down. When fermentation has ceased it will be ready 
for use. It should be tightly inclosed and kept in acold 
place. 

The proper hop infusion may be obtained by first 
selecting blossoms of a light green color containing their 
pecullar yellow dust or pollen; steep them fifteen or 
twenty minutes in a portion of the boiling water already 
mentioned ; after that is strained off add successive por- 
tions of the water untfl all is used—by which time the 
full strength of the hope will be extracted. A metal 
vessel should never be used for this purpose. 

Yeast without hops or flour may be made thus: © 

Mix half a pound of boiled and mashed potatoes with 
one quart of boiling water. 
and when the mixture is cooled to about 95 de- 
grees, stirina gill of good yeast. In ten or twelve 
hours it will be fit for use. 

Another method is this : 

Make two ounces of flour into a smooth paste with 
sufficlent water. Adda quarter of a pound of sugar 
and a half gallon of boiling water, and boil it half an 
hour. When it is cool add a gill of yeast, and in ten or 
twelve hours it will be ready for making bread. It must 
be used liberally. It will keep several days in a cool 
place. 

Yeast which will keep good a long time (and requires 
no other yeast to start it) ia prepared as follows: 

Have ready half a galion of strong infusion of hops at 
about 80 degrees. With a sufficient quantity of this 
m/x to a smooth paste half a pound of flour. Then, 
with the remainder of the infusion, add half a pound of 
sugar. Keep it covered loosely, at an even temperature, 
very carefully for forty-eight hours. Finally stir in two 
pounds of potatoes boiled, mashed and beaten to a 
smooth cream. Cover it as before, and keep atan even 
temperature for twenty-four hours. Strain the liquid 
and put in strong jugs, corked loosely for a day or two. 
Then cork tightly and deposit in acco! place. In two 
weeks it will be ready. Before using, shake the jug 
and open carefully. The same materlala may be mixed, 
brought to the bolilog polnt, cooled, half a pint of good 
yeast added, and the whole kept at 98 degrees 
from two to five hours, when it will be ready to set 
eponge for bread. In any kind of yeast the quality is 
sericusly affected by the water and sugar used; since 
the former is often impregnated with mineral substances, 
and the latter with adulterations of various sorts. 

Dry yeast is made by thickening any good fresh yeast 
with corn meal. It should be spread out in warm, dry 
air, turned often, and when well desiccated should be 
kept from heat, cold, and moisture. Two ounces of 
thie, dissolved in tepid water and mixed with a little 
flour, is equivalent to one gill of liquid yeast. A glass 
jar with screw top, or strong stone jug, is the best means 
for preserving yeast in good condition. Such vessels 
should be kept clean by thorough washing with soap, 
scalding, rinsiog, wiping, and exposure to the rays of 
the sun. Ina family where much yeast is used two jars 
or jugs should be used, and fresh yeast made at least 
once a week. For, though some qualities will remain 
good from two to six weeks, and in cold weather even 
longer, the fresh yeast is always best, especially where 
hops are scarce and potatoes and flour constitute the 
principal reliance. 

Excessive heat causes rapid fermentation, and the 
yeast so affected soon sours. Freezing, on the other 
band, kills the yeast plant; and all sudden changes 
from heat to cold tend to produce the same result 
Yeast made with too much hops, or at too high a tem- 
perature, soon sours, and makes bread which sours in 
baking. The yeast plant continues to grow until fermen- 
tation ceases ; and that does not happen until the cells are 
fixed by baking. 

Potatoes, though of great value in making yeast, are 
used excessively by most cooks. By that meansa dough 
is produced which rises quickly, when baked weighs 
heavy, is very white, has a close grain, a soft, thin 
crust, and keeps moist longer than other bread. But 
itis not fit for food. The potatoes have supplied too 
much water and starch for the gluten, the lupuline, 


! and other essential elements. The fermentation has 
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been imperfect ; the greater weight consists of excess. 
ive water ; the starch gives the peculiar whiteness ; and 
the close grain is owing to the absence of life in the whole 
process. The dough has none of the qualities of the genu. 
ine article, but is cold and dead to the touch, and emits a 
faint bitter and acid smell. If a piece of the fine white 
** moist ” bread is pressed between the fingers it become, 
a wet, heavy mass, half raw, and evidently beyond the 
power of buman digestion. 

Too much flour for the quantity of yeast used has an 
effect similar to that of an excess of potatoes, though in 
a less degree, because of the smaller proportion of water. 
Any substance which does not. favor the growth of the 
yeast plant checks healthy fermentation in the dough, 
and so spoils the bread. For that reason the addition of 
lard, butter, oil, eggs, sugar, or even milk, is damaging 
to a greater or leas extent. 

While sugar is one of the most important fermenting 
materials, like all the rest it should be used in the quan- 
tity required for that purpose exclusively. When de- 
sired for sweetening, as in buns, rusk, and sweet loaves, 
the sugar, as also butter, eggs, or whatever else is intro- 
duced, should never be added until the dough is ready 
to mold. It is important, moreover, to have the Ingre- 
dients well beaten up together, slightly warmed, and 
kneaded into the dough by very slow degrees. Eveu 
then the quality of the yeasty portion is serfously im- 
paired, although the injury may be disguised by the 
agreeabie flavor imparted by the new ingredients Any 
attempt to correct bad yeast or spoiled dough by doctor 
ing with lime, soda, ammonia, or other agents, {s simply 
poisonous adulteration. High, white, puffed loaves 
may be produced by allowing the dough to ferment 
until it reaches the acetous stage, and then adding an 
alkali—lime being the favorite because of its weight. 
But bread thus forced up by effervescence is, while hot, 
wet and stringy, and smells of alcohol and narishorn, 
and in a few hours becomes a dry, shrunken, brittle mass 
of anything but nourishing food. Yet this is the bread 
which we generally buy, while, unhappily, most of that 
made in our home kitchens is of the opposite extreme. 


Our Younc 
A SCRAPED ACQUAINTANCE. 


By JOHN PRESTON TRUE 


T was in the dead of wiaoter; the snow was on the 
ground, ice was in the streets, and the wind was 
howling round the corner. AsI sat in my cffice, watch- 
ing the firelight filcker over the coals, from which now 
and then a bit fell jingling down the grate among the 
fleecy ashes, the postman brought me in a package 
neatly done up in brown paper, tied with a cord, and 
covered with many marks. It was in the days of dyna- 
mite, and I wondered. No one that I knew of was 
likely to send me such a package. I certainly had not 
ordered one. While I was not aware that I had aroused 
any enmity in the bosom of some foreign man and 
brother, yet it behooved me to becareful. Therefore it 
was with a careful hand that I snipped the cord with 
my penknife and unwrapped the paper. The sight was 
not alarming, certainity—an ordinary wooden box with 
a big label of ‘' VasELIne” upon the end, with a sliding 
cover fastened by a nail. Still, infernal machines have 
very innocent exteriors, and I bent down my head and 
listened. I listened long and hard, but ‘‘ heard nothing 
but silence ””—not a sound of ticking of machinery ; and 
yet it did seem to me as though I heard something—a 
queer, hard, scratching, rustling noise, as of a mouse, 
perhaps, boring with sudden starts among loose paper 
in a drawer. 

Cautiously drawing the nail, I slid back the cover 
slightly. The box was evidently nearly full of paper. 
A little more, and, lo! there, snugly ensconced in the 
center of the box, surrounded by shredded pleces of 
paper, lay what had been for years a longed-for treas. 
ure. I had never seen one, I had never seen a picture 
of one, I question if I had ever read an accurate de- 
scription of one ; yet I had not the slightest doubt as to 
what my new acquaintance might be, as he looked up 
from the mass of paper, his knobby little head as mo- 
tionless as though carved from sandstone. Nothing 
but that tiny jet bead of an unwinking eye betokened 
life behind it. I broke into a laugh, and snatched up 
the wrapper. it is not the fashion of Uncle Sam’s serv- 
ants to do their work any too thoroughly in that regard, 
and it is almost hopeless to look for a postmark upon a 
newspaper in order to determine from whence it came ; 
but, through some carelessness of carelessness, that post- 
master had for once done his duty, and stamped in red 
letters upon the paper were the words, ‘‘ Albuquerque, 
New Mexico ” | 

What a foreign, far away idea the words conveyed— 
New Mexico! Santa Fé! It is of the old prairie 
schooners, and the terrors of the Colorado desert, the 
alkali plains covered with sage-brush and bare sand, 
haunted by roving war parties of the Apaches on their 
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way to or from some luckless Mexican town. To think 
that now, across that land of flery sun and sand and 
barren rock, on the wings of steam, had come my little 
stranger! And as I looked at him he gave his neck 
such a quiver of a cant to one side, and looked up so 
quaintly at me with that one beady eye, that I broke 
out, perforce, into a sudden burst of laughter that woke 
the echoes in the sleepy office, and, jumping up, I showed 
-my prize to my companions. Perhaps it would be well 
to know what her idea of the whole proceeding might 
have been as head after head bent down and stared her 
over. 
It was certainly odd to note the difference of opinion 
caused by the various grades of education and igno- 
rance. The colored porter gave one look, and, with all 
his uneducated prejudice brought to bear, exclaimed, 
‘* Kill "im !” much as some low-caste Briton would have 
said, ‘‘’Eave ’alf a brick at im.” The young lady 
stenographer, fresh from her seminary, free from preju- 
dioe, and versed in natural sciences, clasped her little 
hands together and cried, ‘‘ How pretty!” And yet 
when Mayne Reid was describing a particularly fero- 
clous Indian chief, as the most fitting name he could 
bestow, he gave him the cognomen of this my latest 
friend, and said that he had at last done the noble red 
man justice. 

Cautiously putting out my finger, I touched her ; she 
seemed s0 very qtlet that I did not dream but that 
her long journey had but added to her natural love of 
rest. But like a flash tue head had vanished, and a 
series of spines rasped along my finger as their owner 
sought safety in the bottom of the box. 

This was my first introduction to ‘‘ Elizabeth.” 


As I wrapped my handkerchief around my finger the 


postman returned and handed me the following letter, 
which I give verbatim : 


My Dear Boy: 

Here I am in the land of sage-brush, where for the last 
week I have been shooting ducks and jack rabbits, making 
our camp fire by means of buffalo chips—and getting them 
in the broth. Last night the blind goddess led a mountain 
lion into the hands of the lamb, the latter being Whitcomb 
(my guide), in red drawers and a bald head, so that the latter 
got my gun, and, getting closely under the trees—mid- 
night. remember—pointed it up, shut his eyes, and blazed 
away. Thecritter dropped dead, and wasa fineone. The 
old man has enough conceit now to make him grow fat. 
_ Weare having glorious summer, and the birds and bugs 
- are beginning to fly. Before me on my table a very fine 
bug, relative of the sqnash and bed bugs of world-wide 
celebrity, is balancing himself up and down upon his elastic 
legs, probably contemplating a fi'ght into my shirt collar, 
which latter tranegress:on would give me the desired excuse 
for cremating him on my lamp chimney. I have a notion 
to equash him, and send him to you, 48 he is crawling 
around the edge of my drinking cup and leaving the trail 
of the serpent over it all. On second thoughts I send you 
a little reptile instead; he will eat files, or raw meat, or 
nothing, jast as you feel disposed, and in politics is a jimmti- 
crat ; being only a Territorial voter, however, he can’t vote 
for President Treat him kindly for his mother’s sake. 
More especially since they say that he looks like me; from 
which you will conclude that miners’ boots, wide-awake, 


Camp Warrcomn, New Mexico. 


and a bristling cartridge belt have slightly changed the. 


style of your schoolmate, DanvDy G. 


Such were Elizabeth’s credentials. 

Elizabeth was a horned toad, or, as she is more cor- 
rectly called, a horned lizard. Just how to describe her 
adequately I hardly know. 

From the triangular little head, with its two bumps 
one above the other, to the very tip end of the little 
stumpy tail, she has rank after rank of serrated peaks, 
until the surface resembles a plan of the Mountains of 
the Moon, or of a section of the Slerra Nevada, done in 
a dark kind of terra cotta. From the fore leg to the 
hind leg on either side there is a long fringe of spines, 
which, although dark at the base, were tipped with 
white as though she had on a frilled petticoat of ancient 
lace, and a continuation down the tail. Down each side 
of the back were spots In regular gradations of size— 
dark-brown in the center, with a fringe of Naples yellow 
around the rim, much as the light of a candle would 
show under an extinguisher. Her little limbs were as 
scaly as an alligator’s, and each toe was armed with 
a tiny claw, long and pointed like a Chinaman’s, the 
hind feet being particularly quaint, much like a 
hand reversed, with the thumb where the Ifttle floger 
ought to be, and the forefloger of an extra joint in 
length. If I bad passed her among her native rocks 
I should beyond a doubt have mistaken her for a bit of 
iron ore sprinkled over with brown and yellow lichens. 

Such was Elizabeth, and such she {s as she sits upon 


my knee to-day, with her eyes half closed and sur- 


rounded by golden lids, moving her head slightly from 
side to side as she listens admiringly to my whistle—for 
Elizabeth is fond of music. I will not éay that she has 
a particularly elevated tastetherefor. sufficiently 
savage still and uncivilized, if you will, to prefer my 
whistle to a symphony, and probably a Wagner plece of 
music would remind her of nothing so much as the at- 
tempts of bands of Celestials as they crossed from some 
mining camp in search of rats and snakes and her own 
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relatives, wherewith to keep the pot a-boiling. But, as 
I said, she seems quite contented with my whistle, more 
especially when performed upon a minor key. 

She has her ways, has Elizabeth. One is a weakness 
for the sunny side of her cage, up which she climbs 
unti! her head is above the edge of the window sash, 
from whence she watches the busy street for hours. 
Another is a fondness for remaining in one spot with- 
out a motion except now and again a sudden j-rk of her 
triangular head, which, in whatever position it happens 
to be, remains there for a full minute before another 
move. Should she find occasion to change her location, 
it is done with a sudden dart quite startling. I some- 
times think this a reminiscence of old deeert days when 
her only safety lay in perfect stillness. So long as she 
was but a lump of fronstone, insects would come to her 
without fear, and, better still, some wandering hawk 
would not be moved by curiosity and a hungry appetite 
to interview her. Once, indeed, an indiscreet though 
estimable lady undertook to scare her with a vigorous 
‘*shoo !” as her promenade brought her too near her 
skirts. Perhaps Elizabeth mistook her for a new kind 
of hen-hawk, for she instantly arcbed her back like an 
angry cat so that every spine sat upright, while her head 
and tail were brought as close to the floor as possible, 
and uttered a hiss that scared the would-be frightener ; 
as the lady afterwards explained, ‘‘Sne just jumped 
down and spit at me!” 

I was puzzled for some time to account for thelr call- 
ing Elizabeth a toad at all, in view of that spiny little 
tail which rroclaimed the lizard ; but as I became better 
acquainted, I soon saw that, contrary to the horizontal 
position which }'zirds as a rule prefer, an upright post- 
tion best suited Elizabeth. When at rest or specially 
attentive, she sits upon her hind quarters like a frog; 


the more interested she gets the higher up she sits, and 


at night she absolutely refuses to go to sleep in any 
other position than a perpendicular one. 

I well remember how, the first morning after she was 
installed in her wire cage, the entire family came rush- 
ing in and roused me up at a most unseemly hour with 
the dire report that Elizabeth had hung herself, and 
was dying fast ; whereas she had simply climbed up in 
behind a perch, hooked one of her little claws in the 
wire netting, and was slumbering most peacefully with 
closed eyes. Fearing lest she might get caught upon 
it, I removed the perch. No matter how restlessly she 
may have been pacing to and fro, resting for a little, 
then beginning again with sudden starts and rests and 
jumps and pauses, no sooner does sunset come than she 
swarms up the netting, monkey like, hanging on by 
each of her fore feet, and in that position, with her tall 
just touching the floor of the cage, betakes herself to 
sweet sleep and blissful dreams. 

Happy Elizabeth, intent only upon the golden sun- 
shine and supplies of files, careless of ‘‘ corners,” stocks, 
and matters of finance, whose ear is charmed by a 
melodious whistle, whose simple tastes are satisfied wi 
bugs ! | 


A CANTERBURY TALE. 


By Lucta 8. Morss. 


OM was certainly very tired when ne said good- 
night to father and mother and went slowly up the 
stairs to bed ; but he was not sleepy. His little brain 
was too busy for that. Such stories as his cousin had 
told him that day !—his young cousin who had come 
from a ‘‘school for girls” to spend the holidays with 
her aunt and uncle in the country. She was very fond 
of Tom, and loved to tell him storfes in the firelight as 
well as he loved to listen to them. 

To-night she had told him something quite new. He 
had never heard of the poet Chaucer and his Canterbury 
Tales, but Cousin Bell knew the stories very well. She 
could even recite a few lines in the old English, which 
amused Tom very much for a time, but he liked best to 
hear her speak so that he could understand her, in her 
own sweet Eogiish. He was thinking of all this as he 
undressed. Even when he knelt to say his evening 
prayer a Chaucer procession would march before his 
eyes and distract his mind, and when he finally nestled 
down in his bed, and lay looking out through his little 
window at the stars, he seemed to hear the miller’s bag- 
pipe quite distinctly. 

Was it real, or a dream ? 

The scene had certainly changed. He was sitting In 
the chimney corner of a low, large room, plain, almost 
bare, but made cheery and homelike by the great blaze 
in the fireplace. The house seemed to be an inn, for 
opposite him was a bar, and behind the bar—could It 
be? Tom leaned forward and stared. Yes, it must be 
the Host of the Tabard Inn ! 

He was quite motionless with amazement, and in the 
stillness he heard the patter of raindrops outeide, and 
Cousin Bell's voice ringing softly through all : 

‘* Whanne the Aprille with his shoures sote 
The droughte of Marck hath persed to the rote, 
And bathed every veine in swiche licour 
Of which vertue engendred is the four ”’— 


and so on, growing softer and softer, until the sound of 
both rain and voice died away, giving place to the clat- 
ter of horses’ hoofs in the distance. Ha! The watch- 
ful Host has heard them too, and is at the doorina 
moment, ready to recelve whoever it may be with his 
usual gay weleome—even more than the usual welcome 
now, for who {s this grandly clad and spurred guest but 
a knight, valiant and good and noble? Tom hears 
Cousin Bell’s voice again, but it is soon drowned in the 
commotion caused by the entrance of the Knight and 
his Squire. 

‘*Oh !” thought Tom, “‘ how grand to be a Squire ! 
If only I were one !” 

But his soliloquizing is cut short by a new arrival, a 
Prioress, with a Nun and three Priests. - 

They come quite near the fireplace, so that Tom is 
afraid of being discovered, but they do not seem to 
notice him, so he sits there very quietly and watches all 
that takes place. 

‘It was true, then,” he thinks, ‘‘every word about 
these people who went on a pilgrimage to Canterbury.” 

And what acompany! The Host is beaming now on 
all Chaucer’s pilgrims gathered there before Tom's eyes 
in the Tabard Inn: the Kaight, the Squire, the Yeo- 
man, the Prioress and her Nuns and Priests, the mu- 
sical Miller, and the gay Pardoner, on whom the frivo- 
lous Wife of Bath smiles her sweetest. In a corner, but 
merry among themselves, sit the Carpenter, Weaver, 
Dyer, Haberdasher, and Tapestry Maker, while in the 
opposite corner the Shipman and Merchant converse on ~ 
politics and commerce alternately, with the Lawyer and 
Clerk. Near the fireplace, gazing on the company with 
thoughtful intentness, and sometimes exchanging a 
pleasant, sympathetic word, are the Parish Priest and 
Chaucer himself, while the Summoner, Purchaser, and 
Steward stand at the bar, quaffing ale from the huge 
tankard pushed toward them. Conversing cheertly, 
and passing from one group to another, the Doctor, 
Monk, Friar, Franklin, Ploughman, and Cok complete 
the company. At length a fine repast is spread before 
them, and while they eat Tom listens to their merry 
jests and laughter. At the head of the table sits the 
Knight, who has been given the place of honor. He 1s 
tall and dignified, with a face in which bravery and 
knightly courtesy are strongly expressed. Tom over- 
hears, from his seat by the fireplace, stories of the 
Knight’s valiant deeds, told by those lower in rank and 
position at the table, among whom the Parish Priest 
speaks most heartily in his praise. 

Tom likes this Priest. He remembers how that 
Cousin Bell did, too. And Chaucer—he notices with 
what respect and reverence the noble-hearted student 
of mankind listened to the gentle, patient preacher. 

‘** But Christes love, and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he folwed it himselve.”’ 

The meal is over now, the guests have gathered again 
about the fire. Suddenly the merriment ceases; the 
Host has risen and wishes to speak to his guests. 

‘* Yes,” thought Tom, ‘‘ it is just as Cousin Bell said ; 
he is going to propose the amusement for the journey 
now ;” and so he did, in exactly the words of the poem 

“* This is the point, to speke it plat and plain, 
That eche of you, to shorten with youre way, 
In this viage shal tellen tales tway. 

To Canterbury ward I mene It so, 
And homeward he shal tellen other two.”’ 

Each one agreed to tell the storles while on the way 
to Canterbury, or give a supper to all on the way home. 
Then good-nights were said, and the company retired 
to rest. 

Tom remains by the fireplace, quietly thinking of 
what has taken place. He thinks he must have slept, 
for it scarcely seemed five minutes before the Host was 
down again, fairly bristling with mingled business and 
pleasure. One after another the guests answered to his 
call, fresh and ready to start for the tomb of Thomas & 
Becket. 

The Host was to guide the company, the Miller to lead 
with his bagpipe, and so the procession moved—Tom 
with it in some way, he scarcely knew how—out into 
the beautiful morning, greeted by the early songs of 
the birds, and refreshed by the gentle, dewy breeze, 
laden with the perfume of “‘ rain-awakened flowers.” 
In mirth and good-fellowship they rode until they came 
to the watering trough by the wayside, where, as the 
story went, they halted, and the Host proposed to draw 
cuts in order to decide who should tell the first tale. 

Breathless with anxiety, some to win the chance, 
some to avoid it. each drew in turn, and of course the 
lot went to the Knight. 

“Why, Tom, wake up! Why are you clapping your 
hands, dear ?” 

It was Cousin Bell’s voice, and Tom answered : 

“They ali did—and, oh! don’t interrupt me, for I 
must hear the Knight tell his story.” 

But, alas! he never did. 


AN ANSWER. 
The answer to the puzzle “‘ What Am I?’ in last week’s 


issue, is the word ‘‘ Stock.” 
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GOLDEN PRECEPTS.* 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


N this paper I depart somewhat from the course laid 
out by the Internationa] Sunday-School Committee, 


- perhaps because I depart very considerably from the 


ordinary interpretation of the seventh chapter of Mat- 
thew. By the Committee, as by most of the commenta- 
tors, it appears to have been regarded as a sermon of 
aphorisms, neither very closely connected with each 
other nor with the preceding portions of ths discourse. 
To me verses 1-6 appear to belong to the preceding 
chapter, and to be a part of the characterization of Chris- 
tlan character in contrast with that of Pharisaism, which, 
in all times and communities, is ostentatious (ch. vi., 
1-18), self-seeking and therefore care-taking (ch. vi., 
19-84), proud and therefore censorious (ch. vil., 1-6). 


The rest of this chapter (verses 7~27) appears to me to 


indicate the principles on which and the methods by 
which men may enter into the kingdom which Christ 
has come to establish among them ; in other words, the 
way in which they may become Christians. And this 
portion again is divided, naturally, into two unequal 
parts, the first (verses 7-12) indicating the conditions on 
which the divine sympatby and helpare offered to men; 
the second (verses 18-27) indicating what each individ- 
ual must do to make that sympatby and help efficacious. 
Passing by that portion of the lesson which rebukes cen- 
soriousness in judgment, I devote this and the following 
paper to an interpretation of Christ's statement of the 
conditions of admission to his kingdom ; in other words, 
the conditions of salvation. 

This view of tne chapter is not the ordinary view, but 
several considerations have convinced me of its cor- 
rectness. In the first place, it is universally admitted 
that in this Sermon on the Mount Christ is giving to his 
disciples and to the world a description of the kingdom 
of heaven which he has come to establish among men ; 
or, to use modern rather than Jewish phraseology, a 
characterization of Christian char cter and principles 
That he should describe Christian character in contrast 
with Judaism, as he does in chapter five, and in con- 
trast with Pharisaism, as he does in chapter six and 
the first six verses of chapter seven, and then break off 
his discourse and give a sreries of fragmentary and dis- 
conneeted aphorisms about prayer and false prophets, 
leaving his hearers with no definite instruction how 
they are to enter into the kingdom which he has de- 
scribed, how they are to attain the character which he 
has portrayed, seemed to me, in my preliminary studies 
of this chapter, incredible, and my conviction of the 
incredibility of this view has only deepened with 
deeper study of the Sermon. Then, in a still broader 
study of the public and published discourses of Christ, 
it seemed extraordinary that there should be none 
devoted to an answer to the question, How shall I enter 
into the kingdom of heaven? in other words, What 
shall Ido to be saved ? There is a sermon in which 
Christ defines his mission, the heralding of glad tidings 
to all that need (Luke iv., 16-27); one in which he 
shows that thesecret of gladness is goodness, a religion 
of character that makes the possessor a child of God 
(Matt. v., vi, and vil); one in which he shows how 
gradually this transformation of character is wrought 
in the individual and the community (Matt. xifi.); one 
ia which he te!ls his immediate apostles how to proceed 
in promoting it among men (Matt. x ); one in which he 
discloses its secret power as the hidden life of God in 
the soul (John vi.); and one in which he discourses of 
the final wictory of good over evil, ef God over sin, in 
the triumph of the Second Coming (Matt xxiv. and 
xxv). But where is there any well-defined statement 
of the way in which the inquiring soul may find its 
way into this kingdom? Is it possible that he who was 
himself the Gospel, preached no gospel; that he da 
scribed the ideal and left us with no guidance how to 
reach it ; that he who was the Way*left us to find the 
way to life in him only from incidental aad occasional 


utterances? Finally, so soon as I began to look in this 


last section of this sermon for that which one might 
naturally expect to find therein, a statement of the way 
into the kingdom of heaven, a statement of the method 
by which to attain a Christian character, an answer to 
the question, * What shall I do to be saved ?” it seemed 
to me that I easily found it there ; that passages which 
on any other interpretation were hard to be understood 
became simple and easy, and that texts wnich on any 
other interpretation were mere disconnected aphorisms 
became parts of a continuous, harmontous, and con- 
nected discourse. 

For every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh 
Jindeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. I 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 11, 1887,— 
Matt. vil., 1-12, 


it true that every desire is satisfled—every hunger fed ? 
that every seeker finds the object of his quest, and every 
knocker at the various doors of life obtains ready 
entrance into the treasure cave which his imagination 
depicts within ? Are there no disappointments in life ? 
no disappointed saints ? no unanswered prayers? Did 
no mother ever ask the life of her child and have It 
denied her? Did no man ever seek an honored, useful 
Jife, and find himself shut up to ignominy or idleness, or 
both ? Did no one ever knock perseveringly at the door 
of success and see a stream of others go in, less deserv. 
ing of success, while he was shut out? It is not true 
that all asking, seeking, knocking, gets response; and 
it is so evidently untrue that we must look to find in 
Christ’s declaration some other meaning. 

And that other meaning is afforded by the connection 
of his discourse. Knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 
What shall be opened unto you? What but that king- 
dom of God which he has just been describing? Other 
doors often stay shut, and give no answer to a lifelong 
knocking but that of a cruel echo ; but here is one that 
always opens to the knock. Other quests prove in vain, 
but here is one that never yet brought disappointment 
Every one ; EVERY ONE—Christian or Jew or pagan, 
believer or infidel, wise or ignorant, virtuous or de- 
graded—who sets before himself character, and begins 
to ask, seek, knock—receives, finds, enters in, however 
blind, however imperfect, however groping his search 
may be. 

A mother hears the cry of her child ; runs to him; 
finds him in a nightmare groping his way in the dark 
room ; attempts to take him in her arms and conduct 
him to his bed. But he will have none of her. In his 
dream he knows her not ; pushes her away ; frightened, 
misapprehending, not knowing, he repels her. Does 
she leave him ? wait till he comes to his senses ? say, 
‘‘Itis enough. I have offered and he has refused ”’ ? 
Does she not redouble her love and care, and wait and 
watch that she may bring him to himeelf, and so, when 
he has come to himself, to her? So, when I see men 
groping in the dark after rest aud peace and truth and 
righteousness, striving blindly and ignorantly after a 
light they want but have not, and pushing away the 
Christ that offers himself to them, because in their 
ignorance they know him not, because in cur false teach- 
ings and falser lives we, his disciples, have misrepre- 
sented him, I think of what Christ says here: ‘‘If ye 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father which is 
in heaven give good things to them that ask him!" ’ 

If even the mother’s love is the love of a fallen soul, 
that is barely learning how to love, what must be the 
love of the Infinite Patience, the Infinite Sympathy ? 
The world hasasked bread, and theology bas often given 
a stone; it has asked a fish, and theology has often 
offered a ecorpion; and men have turned loathingly 
away from the gift. Butthe Father gives his sympathy 
to every soul that struggles toward a higher, better 
light and life. Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled. Hunger 
and thirst are the only conditions. Every one that 
asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; and to 
him that Knocketh it shall be opened. He does not give 
us a golden rule and practice on a silver one. He who 
says to us, ‘‘ Whateoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them,” connects this counsel— 
observe that—with what goes before by the little but 
significant word therefore Therefore, because God so 
sympathizes with you, do you so sympathize with 
others. He puts himself in your place. He takes on 
him the form of a servant. He does for us what, if he 
were man and we were God, he would have us do for 
him—all that strength can do for weakness, wisdom for 
ignorance, love for the moaning and restlessness of sin. 
This is the first great truth; the one truth oftenest 
dwelt on in the Scripture, oftenest obscured by our poor 
earthly teaching, and forgotten and disbelieved by us in 
our extremity : God is more than father or mother in 
his unbought, unsought, unmasked readiness to help who- 
ever desires help to a higher, better, purer, diviner 
life. 

Human sympathy, in its highest forms, is the inter- 
preter to us of the divine sympathy. And that is ex 
tended, not en the ground ofa belief, a moral excellence, 
a belonging to this or that organization—church, com. 
munity, nation, or race—but on the ground of conscious 
need. It is want that appeals to sympathy. Desire, 
appetite, hunger—this is the condition of Gd’s help- 
fulness. ‘‘ Ho! every one that thirsteth ’’—‘‘ Whosoever 
will”—‘' Every one that asketh.” The unaspiring soul 
is the hopsless soul ; the self-contented in the lost. The 
only condition of getting help from God in the endeavor 
to enter a divine life, or to walk therein and not faint, 
is a sincere, hearty, genuine desire to receive it. 

Is, then, heaven to be won by a wish, a prayer, a 
breath ? Does character cost nothing? That question 
Christ also answers; and that answer we study next 
week. 


1 Give the Holy Spirit to them that'ask bim. Luke ii, 18. 
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GOLDEN PRECEPTS. 
By Emity HounTINeTON MILLER. 


HE words of Jesus are all precious words; they 
were all spoken to help and teach us. But some 
of his sayings we call precepts, because they are 
rules to tell us in a very few words just how to live. 
We can store them up in our memories, and keep them 
always ready to use. In our last lesson we learned 
what J:sus sald about trusting our Father to care for 
us, and trying to live as he would have us. To be good 
ourselves, and to help others to be good—these are the 
two things which our Father wants of us. But Jesus said 
we must be very careful that we really wanted to help 
others, and must not be Jooking for something to find 
fault with. He said, ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged ” 
We are none of us 80 good that we never do wrong ; we 
need every day that our Father should be patient and 
forgiving with us ; and bow can we ask him to forgive us — 
our sins, and love us fn spite of them, if we are not ready 
also to be patient and loving and forgiving with others ? 
We should lcok for our own faults rather than the faults 
of others Some people are so busy looking for every 
little wrong thing which others do that they forget all 
about their own faults. Jesus said they were like a 
man who said to his brother, ‘‘ You have got a little 
speck in your eye ; let me get it out for you,” when all 
the time the man had a much larger thing in his own > 
eye. We notice faults in other people that are only 
like little specks or motes, and do not think about our 
own faults, that are so much greater they are like beams. 
A little girl once said to her sister, ‘‘ You behaved very 
badly in church today. When the minister w+s pray- 
ing you lifted up your head and looked out of the win- 
dow and laughed Iwas ashamed of you.” The little 
sister answered, ‘‘ I didn’t mean to Jaugh, but that robin 
out in the tree sang just as if he was saying, ‘ Glory, 
hallelujah !' and I couldn’t help smiling at him: I only 
meant to smile inside, but it shined out a little.” 

Can you understand from this story about the little 
motes and the big beams? The little sister’s fault was a 
very emall one, but the older one had much greater 
ones. She was not praying, but watching her sister. 
Her heart was not full of love and gentleness, but she 
was rea’y to think evil and judge unkindly. 

How to help others First get rid of our own faults, 
then we can help others. When we are trying to get 
rid of pride and jealousy and impatience and disobedi- 
ence, we shall know how to show others the way, and we 
can teach them by our ownexample. We shall be what 
Jesus said God meant all his children to be—lights 
shining always to -how the way to him. 

How we can get help ourselves There is only one 
place where we are always sure of finding just the help 
we need. Sometimes we are not wise enough to know 
what is right ; sometimes we are not strong enough to 
turn away from Satan when he tempts us: we need 
wisdom, we need strength, we need a guide. Jesus 
saystous: ‘‘ Ask, and4t shall be given you ; seek, and 
ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 
- Asking is not saying your prayers, but praying in 
earnest from your very heart ; seeking is wanting help 
80 much that you will let nothing hinder you from 
finding it; knocking is to ask and to keep on asking. 

Help for every one Jesus says every one who comes 
to God in this way will get what he wante—wisdom, 
help, a guide ; God's own hand wil] lead him into the 
right way. We may be sure of this because God is 
our Father, who delights inheJpingus Earthly parents, 
even if they are not very good, give their children food 
when they ark for it, and will not our heavenly Father 
be as good as they are ? 

Ged knows whatis best Children sometimes ask for 
things that would be very bad for them. The baby 
sometimes wants the bright light, or a sharp knife, but 
the mother will not give it to him. So we sometimes 
ask our Father in heaven for things which he knows 
would hurt us, and he is so good and wise he does; not 
let us have them. 

The Golden Rule. Jesus gave us one very short rule 
that fits everything, and if we use it we shall do just 
right by everybody, and treat others as God treats us 
We shall be gentle snd kind and patient and generous 
and forgiving, and neither think nor speak nor do evil. 
‘ Therefore al] things, whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them ” 


HELP WANTED. 


E are a feeble church, just resuscitated, having a 
resident minister this year (the only evangelica) 
church in the township), the first time in nearly ten years, 
the Home Missionary Society helping us all itcan. The 
people have put a rew bell in the steeple to show their glad- 
nese, costing over $200. And now our minister, whom we 
all like so much, mast go unless we can build bim a parson 
age. Heis living with a family now because he cannot get 
houseto livein. Wecould|t uild a house if we had $1.000; 
but where will we find it? It isa very hard year here; the 
drought has scorched us. Pray for us, and if aby one will 
help and pray too we will be glad. Cc. R. C. 
Norte Wis. 
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THE CHURCH’S WITNESS IN ITS 
SOCIAL LIFE. 


By THE Rev. MattTHew C. Jurren! 


HE witness of a Christian church is borne, not only 
by that which its members as individuals present, 
not only by its utterances from the pulpit, not only by 
its published resolves either alone or in connection with 
other churches ; but—although these which I have men- 
tioned may be the more public and formal methods—tt 
bears witness by its own interior social life. That it has 
such a life has always been made manifest ; more con- 
spicuourly, I suppose, in the earliest and: latest periods 
of the history of the Christian Church than in the inter- 
mediate ones. Perhaps one of the most fatal and de- 
moraliz!ng facts in that long middle age of the Church 
when ecclestasticism was most vigorous was the com- 
parative lack of any real social life in the individual 
church. In our own day, however, the social side of 
church work and of a church’s experience is conspicu- 
ously manifested. And this characteristic of our times 
is not merely a revival of the primitive fellowship of the 
early Christian period. It is not to be forgotten, how- 
ever much we may admire and reverence the self-denial 
and heroism of the ante-Nicene age, that the tremen- 
dous pressure of circumstances, due to the pecullar post- 
tion the Christian Church then occupied in the midst of 
& pagan world, was a most weighty factor in producing 
that fellowship and community of interests which so 
strongly marks the Christians of the first three centuries, 
I think it is fair to contrast the social life of the church 
of that perlod with that of the church to-day, as between 
a fellowship, on the one hand, created largely by press- 
ure of outward circumstances, and on the other by 
force of experiences within the church. This is not 
necesearily a moral difference ; for the inner experiences 
may be elther good or bad, worthy or unworthy of the 
church in which they occur. Of this matter, however, I 
need not now speak. It is the fact and the moral oppor- 
tunities of the social life of a Christian church in our 
modern day which it seemed to me was a subject 
wortby of our examination at this time. 

The theologian contends, and I think justly, that the 
theology of any community or any epoch has a direct 
and powerful irfiience on the moral character of those 
who hold it. While there may indeed be exceptions 
among individuals to this rule, and while the operation 
of this law may practically be influenced by many 
other factors. still I think that the relation between the 
religious belief of men—even in the merely intellectual 
sense of the word—and their characters is so evident, 
~ by the observation of daily life, as to make {t absurd to 
dispute the position. But the reverse of this statement 
is also true, that the moral character of the men and 
women of any -age or community affects their religious 
bellef—so much 89, indeed. that the history of theology 
itself plainly shows how strongly it has been marked by 
the moral ¢xperiences of the past. So, for example; in 
the emphasis which (in the generation before our own) 
was laid upon the teaching of the baseleeeness and 
peril of a trust in mere morality as distinguished from 
religious faith, we can observe the operation of both 
these icfluences. The prevalence of this idea and feel- 
{og among Christian people, and the conspicuous poet. 
tion it occupfed in all public religious teaching, was 
undoubtedly due toacertain theological development 
through which the minds of thinking Christians were 
then passing. Almost every recital of a religious ex- 
perience a hundred or even fifty years ago put this 
fact prominently forward. To many men the central 
factor of their religious change, so far as {it was con- 
scious to them, was a sense of having broken away 
from a self-deceiving trust in morality to a trust in 
Carist alone. While I say that the pecullar emphasis 
then laid upon this phase of religious experience was 
undoubtedly due, in a measure, to the theology of the 
age, it is a mistake, I think, to regard that intellectual 
movement as the only, or even as the main, cause of this 
emphasis, S:ill more potent causes which made Chris- 
tian men feel the need of making this teaching promi- 
nent were the actual effects which they observed a 
trust in mere morality had on the characters of men. 
While the theology of the day undoubtedly had its 
eff ct, Iam confident that there would not have been so 
much earnestness and stress laid upon this teaching if 
the intellectual evidences were all or the main proofs of 
its truth. The pressure came, not from abstract reason- 
ing, but from the contact of real life. It does not 
diminish the sptrituality of our fathers to say that it was 
what they saw in real life to be the effects of this false 


trust upon human character, even more than their inter- 


pretations of Paul’s words, which made them so severe 
in their denurciation of moralists, and strenuous in 
demanding of new disciples the confession of their 
abandonment of any trust in their own good deeds or 
kindly dispositions for acceptance with God. Theol- 
ogy had an effect, but the real undercurrents of this 


1 New Bedford, Maas. 


earnestness of denunciation and demand were the 
visible effects of a trust in morality in making men 
pharisaical—puffing men up with the hollow pride of 
self-righteousness ; in making men formal, in that good- 
ness became hardened into certain set forms of action, 
in doing which (however low or selfish the motives) men 
were led to think that they had performed their whole 
duty ; in inducing men to deceive themselves with the 
idea that they were accejted in God’s sight because 
they had done these certain good deeds, or abstained 
from certain other bad deeds, without regard to the 
advantages they might have inherited through tempera- 
ment—advantages which made them free from the 
temptations before which their neighbors fell; and, 
finally, in inclining men to neglect the culture of their 
higher spiritual nature by the complete limitation of 
their thought and energy to outward and visible 
virtues. Our fathers saw that even at the best the 
trust in merality so generally made men hard and 
materialistic in their view of life, and narrow in their 
spiritual sympathies, although their outward life might 
abound in deeds of generosity. It was these observed 
actual effects in real life of that narrow view of re- 
ligion, as a mere code of moralities, far more than any 
theological necessities, which made Christian men hold 
so tenaciously to the contrast between the moralist and 
the Christian. The emphasis which the fathers laid 
upon this contrast has been perpetuated. Although in 


our day we may have found the ways of stating the 


fact with which they were accustomed to express them- 
selves liable to misapprehension in our day, and although 
we may therefore state it differently, the substance of 
the teaching is even more strongly held and proclaimed 
to-day by Christian believers than in the past. How- 
ever he may ¢ xpress it, every Christian man feels the 
disharmony between mere morality and real religion. 
In my own thinking I feel the difference between the 
moralist and the Christian to be the difference between 
the goodness of temperament and the goodness of 
character, between impulse and principle. 

Now, I think this difference has been too exclusively 
applied to the spiritual experiences of individuals, when, 
in fact, it holds equally good of churches also. As the 
measure of a man’s piety {s not merely the outward 
form of the good deeds he practices, but still more the 
motive and spirit with which he performs them, so is the 
true test of a church’s Christianity to be found, not 
merely in what it does, but in the meaning with which 
it does these works. 

Now, it may be that some one here is thinking to 
himself, ‘‘ Did not Christ himself say, By their fruits ye 
sha]] know them? And is there not, therefore, warrant 
for measuring the Christianity of a church by {ts deeds ?” 
And the answer I make is the answer which I would 
give tothe moralist, whose defense is virtually the same 
in substance, and that answer is, W hat are the fruits to 
which Christ referred? Are they simply the outward 
deeds, or do they include the inner and personal moral 
qualittes? Are they not simply the fruits of the 
‘‘epirit” ? and surely those fruits are not in themselves 
visible deeds, except in their manifestations. Think of 
them! ‘‘ Love, joy, péace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” To the indi- 
vidual and to the church the same test holds good, that 
the measure of Christianity is to be found, not merely 
in the deeds, but in the meaning with which those deeds 
are wrought. Nevertheless, the bondage to the physical 
appetites and instincts in which so many men live makes 
the temptation to judge men and churches solely by the 
materialistic tests of external deeds almost irresistible. 

Let me, however, just here guard my words against 
possible misinterpretaticn by stating I do not hold that 
spirituality is a condition separate from and independent 
of visible deeds. I am not pleading for a Christianity of 
vague sentiments, but rather urging the fact that the good 
deeds alone of a man or a church do not necessarily indi- 
cate spiritual life. A genuinely Christian deed includes 
the meaning which the doer puts into it. But when a 
man yields to the matertalistic tendency to judge churches 
merely by their outward acts, and {inquires no further 
into the purpose and spirit in which they are wrought, 
he {s almost certain to misjudge and misunderstand the 
work of a church. 

And it is from this point of view that a certain class 
of Christian men and women have looked upon the 
growing social life of the churches of our day. The 
religious press very frequently contains a protest from 
individuals who view, either with alarm or with con- 
tempt, or with both emotions, what seems to them to 
be the increasing worldliness of the churches in this 
land and day. And it is very common to read, in these 
articles, protests. more or less severe and denunciatory, 
against church fairs, church soclables, against the enter- 
tainments given under church auspices which include 
dramatic exhibitions or dancing or feasting and the 
like, and against the young people’s social circles 
or organizations for purely intellectual enjoyment— 
against the growing practice of having play-rooms and 
kitchens and the like attached to buildings used by 
a church. How widely these things are really an indi- 


cation of the spirit of worldliness in the church of 
to-day is a question into which I do not propose just at 
present to enter. But one truth I must insist upon as 
essential to any true judgment of that question—that it 
is not enough merely to note and point to these out- 
ward facts. Every Christian man at least is bound, by 
every insticct of honor, to inquire further into the pur- 
pose with which these things are encouraged by any 
churches; in other words, to serlously consider the 
meaning which the church itself using them really 
gives to these outward facts of its social life. When- 
ever I have read any of these protests I have been in- 
clined to indorse or oppose it according as it seemed to 
me the writer had examined into the spirit and motive 
with which the churches were adopting these things, or 
whether he was simply yielding to the materialistic 
tendency to judge solely by the external facts, without 
any consideration of the motive which prompted their 
use. With the man to whom ‘‘ worldliness,” or any 
other sin, means solely the doing of certain outward 
deeds which he esteems evil, I have no manner of 
sympathy whatever. Evidently such a man has no 
conception of the mind of Christ. But I do not hesl- 
tate to say that when a man who realizes that worldll- 
ness {is a condition of the moral nature sees in the adop- 
tion of these social features the evidence of many a 
church’s worldliness, I find myself compelled to join 
with him in his protest. I hold, then, that the condemna- 
tion of these growiaog forms of the chureh’s social Jife is 
just and merited whenever a church adopts them with- 
out consideration of the witness they are bearing by it, 
and from the mere unreasoning love of physical pleas- 
ure. If this is the only or the prevailing motive ofa 
church’s use of such entertainments, it simply forgets 
and belittles itself. It is sufficient argument to show 
the justice of these strictures to point out the fact that 
the church is not meant to be a place of entertainment. 
It was not built for such a purpose. [1 )wever innocent 
the enjoyment, it does not belong to a church for any 
such reason to make it a part of its life. I protest, in 
the name of the purpose of a Christian church, against 
the spreading of tables in a church building or vestry 
or chapel or church-home, when the purpose of the 
church which permits it is the mere desire for feasting 
or social enjoyment. 

Nor is a Christian church justified in giving any 
entertainment under its auspices when it is led to do so 
merely by imitation of other churches—of churche, 
which are larger or more influential, or apparently 
more successful. It matters not how small a church 
is, it should never for an instant forget that it is a 
church of Christ, and is to have, under the one only 
Master, an individuality and life of its own. To adopt 
these social features from mere imitation is, I think, 
slavish, contemptible, and unchristian. It will sooner 
or later rob any church of its self-respect. It justly 
brings upon itself the ridicule of the community about 
it. Yet how many churches are there—at least it would 
seem—who can bring forward no better defense of their 
use of these social customs than that they are the church 
customs of the times! There are churches I know of 
which (because they have seemed to me to be moved 
solely by what they think is the prevailing fashion of 
influential churches in the larger cities in their adop- 
tion of social entertainments) I regard as spots and 
blemishes on the cause of Christ in our modern age. 
Their social life witnesses only to their own shame. 

And,.again, a church {s not justified in the use of such 
a social method when it has been moved to it merely 
by the pressure of the world about it. All the sarcasm 
which a certain class of religious press writers in our 
day heap upon the prevailing tendency of the church 
toward the use of social entertaifnments is richly de- 
served (in my opinion) by any church which has come 
to adopt these things from the cowardly fear of seeming 
odd or peculiar. This is worldliness—this is that canker 
of self-indulgence and fear of men which the old-time 
preachers so flercely denounced as the root of the 
church's weakness and effeminacy. IfI must choose 
between conditions neither of which seem to me to be 
the true attitude of a Christian church on this matter, 
I had ten thousand times rather have tae church which 
practices asceticism and austerity, for that church is at 
least free from the cowardice which obeys the dictates — 
of the unspiritual world about it from fear of the ridi- 
cule or opposition of men who know not God. 

And, finally, the condemnation of the social life of 
the modern church which is heard in certain quarters 
in our day is, in my opinion, deserved by any church 
whose main motive in the adoption of these soctlal feat- 
ures is the mere desire to attract the young people to its 
services. I suppose that in this opinion I may not be 
followed by many of my brethren. And, indeed, I 
will frankly admit that this motive may often have 
within it a germ of real spiritual quality. But cor- 
sider also the moral weakness and unfaith which that 
motive hides. Is it not virtually a confession that there 
are not in the religion of Christ itself the qualities neces- 
sary to attract the mind of those who are young and 
buoyant ? And is not this the impression which it makes 
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upon the community when it is known and admitted 
that these things are introduced into the church for the 
purpose of winning the young people to it? Indeed, 
brethren, we whoily deceive ourselves when we think 
that even those young people who come to us by these 
inducements sre not able to see through the thin decelt. 
Many a child has sucked the sugar-coating from the 
pill and then secretly ejected the bitter medicine. And 
if your Christianity is itself bitter, all the sugar of social 
enjoyment with which you coat it will never perma. 
nently induce your young people to accept it. Just 
think of the contemptible attitude in which so many of 
the churches here in our own land are standing—not 
weak and smsl! churches only, but many 8 large and 
influential church in the great cities : showy choirs as 
sugar for a Christianity which, as actually taught from 
its pulpit, has no music in it; church soclables, with 
tables spread with tempting food, as sugar for.a Chris- 
tlanity which has nothing in it to nourish and delight 
the majority of those who take the viands. Is it nota 
humiliating reflection that Christian churches can stoop 
so low as to use these external and sensuous attractions 
because they find the religion of Christianity—at least 
as they hold and teach {t—unable to win the attachment 
of men? Where is the Christian faith of such achurch ? 
Is it not time that that church should pause and ask 
itself whether the Gospel of Jesus bas the power it has 
been believed to possess, and, if so, whether they have 
not been making that Gospel ‘‘ of none effect” by their 
adherence to the mere ‘‘ traditions of men ”? 

I confess, then, here, this day, that the caustic satires 
which certain unspiritual men have been writing and 
publishing for some years past, and which—though it 
may be in a more temperate style—certain Christian 
men have repeated, seem, to my mind, merited by 
every church—cut where it may, my church or yours— 
which has been drifting into these social practices from 
any such motives as the mere unreasoning love of 
pleasure, the desire to imitate the customs of large and 
more prosperous churches, the fear of provoking the 
sneers of the world by abstaining from them, or even 
the low motive of expediency in attracting by such 
means the young people to the religion of Christ. This 
is the witness which some churches are bearing by 
their social life ; and I am much mistaken if it is not 
simply a witness for the devil. 

Bat there are many other churches, thank God, which 
put a wholly different meaning into their social acts. 
The same deeds carry widely different meanings accord- 
ing as they spring from and are used for different pur- 
poses. There is a use of these social acts which is born 
of a high principle, and which thus changes them into 
a witness for Christ. Thoroughly as I sympathize with 
the denunciations of modern church sociability when 
applied to churches which use these things from the 
motives of which I have spoken, with equal earnestness 
do I resent these satires when men try to make them 
apply to churches whose social life has a distinct pur- 
pose of witness in it. When a Christian church adopts 
the social methods of the day with the intention s0 to 
bear witness to what it believes is the sympathy of the 
Gospel of Christ with all natural social enjoyments— 
when by its sociables and its entertainments it seeks to 
say to the world, ‘‘ We see in the human instinct of 
pleasure the work of the same Almighty Father who 
sent his Son to save the world from sin ”—when its 
pulpit holds up the same view of Christian life which its 
sociables imply—then, whether mistaken or not, that 
church is honest and consistent. Its members have a 
right to despise the cavils and insinuations of those 
press-writers who, because their own Ohristianity be- 
longs to the cloisters and cells of the Middle Ages, would 
denounce as ‘‘worldly” all those who do not share 
their ascetic views. Here is the real issue, brethren. Do 
we or do we not believe that piety is consistent with 
pleasure? Is there or is there not a certain element of 
evil self-indulgence which makes the gratification of 
this universal desire more or less harmful ? It will not 
do to reply that in some other world pleasure can be 
indulged without sin. Thatissimply an evasion of the 
question. Is there in this world something in social 
enjoyment which is to be spoken of with an ‘‘if” and a 
** but,” and be generally looked at “askance”? If so, 
let us be brave and honest, and away with the accursed 
thing. It is then the golden wedge of Achan, which 
we have too long hid within the tent. Because there 
may be greater evils, let us not excuse our self-indulg- 
ence on the ground that its taint of sin is comparatively 
slight. To preach the Christian life as one practically 
out of sympathy with pleasure in this world, and yet to 
continue the use of a social method which, if it means 
anything, is a contradiction to the utterances of the pul- 
pit, lays any church fairly open to the suspicion of 
worldliness ; and, sooner or later, the members of that 
church will find their cheeks flame with a nameless kind 
of guilt when the mockers hiss a still mere stinging 
reproach—hy pocrites |! | 

Another purpose which gives a consistent meaning to 

the witn2ss of a churc 1 waich adopts the modern social 
msthods of church life is the desire to make the ‘‘com- 


munion of saints” (as the fathers called Christian fel - 
lowship) a reality and not a vague sentiment whose 
realization must be waited for in another world. Of 
course, the complete fulfillment of this, as of all the Gos- 
pel blessings, belongs to the eternal day of harvest. But 
just as surely has it been taught us as a factor of the 
Gospel of Christ in this world. When a church seeks 
by its sociai gatherings and entertainments to bear wit- 
ness against the misconceptions of Christian fellowship 
as a mere poetic vision, a something religious to be sung 
about or talked about, but never seen and lived ; when 
it means by its social life to witness that the ‘‘ commun- 
ion of saints” is a living fact, which is to be enjoyed 
by real and healthy folks in this real world—that church 
has a purpose in its use of social methods which is hon- 
orable to itself and consistent with its faith. 

Or, again, when a church in its use of any of these 
social agencies means to protest against any false con- 
ception of the nature of Christ's Gospel touching the 
social life of men which is then prevalent in the com- 
munity or the age in which it lives, there can be no just 
charge of worldliness resting against it. The sarcasm 
of your ascetic religionist falls harmlessly to the ground 
from off that shield of sacred purpose. 

And let me add, asa last example of which I need 
speak, that when a church purposely introduces into its 
social life any form of pleasure which, at the time, the 
young people of its community are turning into evil by 
their abuse and excess, with the intention of thus sur- 
rounding it with the purifying associations and restrain- 
ing influences of the religion of Christ (whether their 
particular method of so doing seems to you or me wholly 
wise or not), that church’s social life has a meaning 
which ennobles {t. Each church must be its own judge, 
so far as human authorities are concerned, as to when 
and how best to surround the pleasures which many 
abuse to their own ruin with the saving influences of 
Christ’s Gospel. And in their decisions they have the 
Master's promise of his Spirit's guidance. The earnest 
heart that seeks to guard the young hearts about it from 
changing God’s earthly blessings into means of vicious 
self-indulgence I feel sure will never in this matter go 
far astray. And the church whose social enj>»yments 
are intended to give this meaning to the pleasures of 
earthly life is far removed, in moral character, from 
apy church which has adopted them from motives of 
low expediency as a means of alluring the young to 
itself. 

My brethren hereabouts know pretty well, I think, 
what are my views in regard to the relation of Chris- 
tianity to social enjoyment. But I have not spoken 
to day with any intent to press those views upon you. 
My purpose is simply to urge you, whether your views 
are the same or contrary to mine, to bear consistent wit- 
ness, with your own conceptions of Christ’s Gospel, 
in the interior social life of your churches. I have 
spoken rather to remind you that that social life is a 
witness, a voice that is speaking to the world, and 
which the world often hears more plainly than the voice 
from the pulpit. I pray you to guard against merely 
drifting into the use of social methods and customs to 
which, by lack of attention, you may be giving a mean- 
ing which is robbing you of much spiritual power. If 
you see in these things in our day only the evidences of 
prevailing worldliness, abandon them, bravely, honor- 
ably, consistently, as men who have the courage of their 
convictions. Or if, with me, you see in these sigas of 
our times the evidences of the growing sense of the 
reality of the religion of Jesus as the Gospel, not only 
for all mankind, but also for all men in this world as 
well as in that which is to come, then let us, with more 
thoughtfulness and earnestness, seek how we may bear 
the more clear and unequivocal witness in the social 
life of our churches to this glad faith. 


THE TENTH SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


HE American Institute of Christian Philosophy has 
just closed its tenth Summer School and its 
fourth term at Key East, whither it was drawn by the 
generosity and kindness of Mr. Batchelor. Having 
enj yed this intellectual banquet and soul-feast during 
this and former sessions, I feel constrained to inform 
some of the readers of The Chistian Union that they 
are missing the rarest privileges that can come into the 
life of one who is interested in studying the connection 
between mind and matter, the dependence between 
body and soul and spirit, the harmony between science 
and religion, and the love of God for man. 

The session commenced with an informal meeting of 
officers, members, and friends of the Institute on the 
evening of the 16th of August, but the regular opentng 
took place on the morning of the 17th, the President, 
the Rev. Charles F. Daems, D.D., LL.D., conducting 
the religious exercises. 

The first lecture of the course was delivered by 
the editor of The Obristian Uaton, the Rev. Lyman 


to his views on the ‘‘Modern Aspects of Skepti- 
cism.” He argued that skepticism existed io St. 
Paul’s day as it does in ours. The same warfare was 
waging between the Christian religion and philosophic 
materialism in the first century that is going on in the 
present. ‘‘Istherea God?” ‘‘Is the grave the dark 
and yawning gulf waiting to receive all that constitutes 
what is called ‘man,’ or is it the door to everlasting 
glory ?” These were the questions that agitated the 
minds of men then, he said, as they do now. 

The afternoon hour, usually spent in discussing the 
morning lecture, was devoted to the reading of letters 
from the Rev. Dr. Abbey, of Mississippi; Lester 
F. Ward, of the National Museum, Washington, 
DC; Professor Edward D. Cope, of Philadelphia ; 
Professor Elliott Coues, of Washington, and Sir J. W. 
Dawson, of Canada, on the question whether persons of 
acknowleged scientific authority have specifically denled 
the divine origin of matter or of man, placing such 
denial on logical grounds. 

The second lecture, on ‘‘ History a Demonstration 
Under the Moral Law,” was delivered by James F Riggs, 
A.M., of Bergen Point, on the morning of the 18'h, and 
was ably discussed in the afternvon. Mr. Riggs de- 
clared theology and history to be inseparable, and said 
that he who studied the latter aright must keep in mind 
the general characteristics of human progress, and deal 
frankly with the problem of human suffering and dis- 
obedience of God's laws. 

On the morning of the 19th Isaac 8S. Hopkins, Ph.D., 
D D., President of Emory College, Oxford, Ga., gave 
us & most interesting discourse on ‘‘ Paul’s Psychology.’ 
His manners were as pleasing to-his hearers as his 
thoughts were prcfitable, and both appeared with stil! 
greater effect in the afternoon. His lecture was a study 
of human nature from Paul’s standpoint, the substance 
of whose theology was the difference between soul 
and spirit. Paul, aside from his inspiration, should be 
considered good authority on account of his learning, 
his training, and his deep thought. The spirit of 
man, he teaches, is an impartation of the Divine Spirit. 
In the soul, which is the sptrit-body, reside the sensi- 
bilities, the intellect, the will. The soul-body is the | 
visible body. 

Oa Saturday morning, the 20th, the Rev. Dr. Deems 
delivered the anniversary address, other speeches were 
made by the Rev. Dr. Cattell, Professor Gerhart, and 
others, and the usual election of officers took place. 
But little change was made. Dr. Dzems was unani- 
mously re elected President of the Institute, and Profess- 
or Charles M. Davis Sseretary, it befog considered that 
each had nobly filled his office. Tender mention was 
made in the address of those members who had died 
within the past year. 

Two excellent sermons were preached on Sunday: 
one in the morning, by the R:3v. Dr. McE roy, of 
Philadelphia ; the other in the evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Hovey, of Bridgeport, Conn. 

A very ample and able paper on ‘“‘ Physical Theories 
of the Mind ” was read on M*nday morning, August 
22, by James T. Bixby, DD, Yonkers, N Y,, and 
animatedly discussed in the afternoon. It was manifest 
that Dr. Bixby was no materialist. This paper, when 
published, will deserve and receive close study. 

A lecture by A. H. Bradford, DD., of Montclair, 
N.J., on *‘ Body and Will,” was appointed for August 
23, but, owing to severe illness, Dr. Brac ford was obliged 
‘to vacate his engagement, and the Rev. Dr. Deems filled 
the hour with a carefully prepared view of ‘' Bishop 
Berkeley's Philosophy,” every point of which he ex 
plained so clearly that ali present could easily compre- 
hend his meaning. Would {it not be a wise thing if all 
Christian scientists would make themselves as readily 
understood ? Their hearers are not all philosophers 
Dr. Deems was bright, witty, and winning, both tn his 
address and during the cross questioning, and, as usual, 
made his l'steners happy, and forgetful of everything 
but his theme. 

In the afternoon Dr. Hovey, who isthe highest author- 
ity in America on caves, gave us a very instructive and 
exceedingly interesting description of the caverns he has 
explored in America. This talk was thrown in asa 
kind of mental recreation to the philosophers, and suc- 
ceeded in its purpose admirably. Some passages were 
very eloquent, and all instructive. At night Dr. Lewis 
read a paper on the ‘‘ History and Philosophy of Sun- 
day Legislation.” 

On the morning of the 24th Professor Alexander T. 
Ormand, Ph D., of Princeton, N. J., gave us ‘‘ An Un- 
written Chapter in Theistic Logic.” This paper showed 
deep thought and careful preparation, and was greatly 
enjoyed by those who heard it. Dr. Ormand satisfacto- 
rily met the criticism which immediately followed his 
lecture in order that Professor Martin, of Rutgers Ool- 
lege, New York, might have the afternoon for a lecture 
on ** Evolution,” which he maintained was consistent 
with Christian doctrine. Tae criticism on his paper was 
lively and lengthy. 

The closing address was on the morning of the 25th— 


Abbott, D.D. A large audience listened attentively | 


'**The Absolute in Person,” by Tnomas Hill, D.D., 
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LL D., former President of Harvard University. Dr. 
Hiil's lecture was a study of Aristotle’s philosophy, 
robbed of all technical terms and clothed in language a 
child could understand, yet full of eloquence and beauty.. 
His audience was charmed, and. it is nuped he will be 
with us with another paper at our next Summer School. 
Tae lectures in detail can be obtained as soon as pub- 
lished by addressing the Sacretary of the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy, Professor Charles M. 
Davis, 4 Winthrop Place, New York City. 


August 25, 1887. 


THE RAMABAI CIRCLE OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. | 


PROPOS The Christian Union’s statement last week 
regarding the formation of an American Committee 
to assist the Pandita Ramabai, it may be well to call atten- 
tion to an organizati~n lately formed among the professors 
and students of Cornell University. In May last Ramabal, 
by invitation of the young women of Cornell, visited that 
institution, and, in several meetings, told the story of Hindu 
women and her plan of helping them. After careful con- 
sideration an organization was effected taking the name 
‘*The Ramabai Circle of Cornell University,’’ and having 
for its ot ject the raising of money for the Pundita’s school 
Membership involves a pledge to contribute one dollar (or 
more) a year forten years. Communication is to be kept 
up with Ramabai through the Secretary, and meeting: are 
Before the close of 
the university year about seventy five members had been 
enrolled, with pledges of from one to twenty five dollars 
each. It has been suggested that the circle undertake the 
support of one of the American teachers in the proposed 
school, and when the University opens again it is expected 
that the matter will be vigorously pushed. O. L. E. 


M. A. 8. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns. ] 


MIDDLE STATES. 
—The Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of England, arrived in 


this country in the ‘‘ Umbria’’ on Sanday, after a stormy 


and disagreeable voyage. He was welcomed by Mrs. 
Beecher, Major Pond, and other friends. It bas been stated 
that he will spend some weeks of rest in the Catskills. Dr. 
Parker will preach on Sunday, August 2, in Plymouth 
Church, and will deliver a eulogy on Henry Ward Beecher 
in the Brooklyn Academy of Masic on October 4 

—P!lymouth Church, Brooklyn, will be reopened on Sep- 
tember 18, when the Rey. Dr. White, of 8ammit, N J., is to 
preach. On Septemher 25 Dr. Charles E. Robinson, of 
Western New York, wi!l preach; and on October 2, Dr. 
Jose,h Parker. The Bescher Memorial Committee, which 
has collected about $25,000 for a statue of Mr. Beecher, 
has engaged the Brooklyn Academy of Music for October 4, 
when Dr Parker will! deliver his eulogy. 

—The National Association of Local Preachers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will hold its thirtieth annual 
session in Harrisburg, Penn., September 17 to 20. 

—The Fourth Universalist Church of Brocklyn {s to erect 
a church on Quincy Street at a cost of abont $8,000. 

—A wealthy cottager at Long Branch, who refuses to 


- allow his name to be made public, has purchased the Sea- 


side Chapel of the Reformed Church, on Chelsea Avenue, 
for $6 500, and deeded it to tae New Jersey State Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church. His only stipulation was that it 
should be kept open regularly during the summer months 
for divine service. 

—It is announced that the Rev. Dr Justin D. Falton, who 
recently began a crusade against Romanism, is about to 
settle down in Los Angeles, where a ‘‘ People’s Temple’’ is 
to be bu'lt for him. 

—The Year-Book of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


tion for 1887 has just been iesued. In the table showing }. 


the number of bnildings, value of real estate, amount of 
endowment funds, etc., belonging to the associations, 31 
new buildings appear, completed in the year 1886. The 
total value of all buildings is set down at $4,772,980. O her 
tables show the total number of paid men engaged in the 
work in the United States and Canada to be 623; value of 
libraries, $289,335; 677 associations report an aggregate 
membership of 128 996; 326 report Gospel meetings with a 
total average attendance of 15 387. Part of these figtires 
are exclusive of the railroad associations. 

—Dr. Judson Smith, of the American Board, has received 
news that Mr Doane, the missionary of the American Board 
at Ponape in the Caroline Islands, who was arrested some 
three or four weeks ago and imprisoned by the Spanish 
authorities on the pretext that he had incited the natives to 
disleya'ty totbeir Governor, has been reieased. His assocl- 


ates fear this is a gloomy prospect for their mission. Spain 


will ignore our rights, they say, and send away the scholars, 
and in this way break up our missions. 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—Mr. Moody was lately asked by a reporter of the 
Boston ‘Globe’? if he intended to go to India this 
fall, as has been intimated in several papers. He re- 
plied that he did not expect to go, and added: “I 
would go to India if I thought I could do more good there 
than at home. Bat! question if our meetings would be as 
successful as the steady work of the missionaries. It must 
be remembered that everythinz said must be translated by 
the interpreters ; and much of the effectiveness of public 
meetings is thereby lost. Another reason that would deter 
me is that 1am notableto endure hot weather and do ¢fiicient 
work. While in the Peace Commission in the army [I re- 
celyed a partial sunstroke from which I have never re- 


covered. This last fact would not deter me from going ifI 
thought it my daty, bat it does not seem wise to me.”’ 

—The First Congregational parish of Saugus, Mass., 
celebrates its 150t>) anniversary next October. 

—The corner stone of All Saints’ Mission Chapel was laid 
in New Haven, Conn., last week. It is the united mission 
of all the Epis:opa! churches of the city. 

—The Congregational General Association of New Hamp- 
shire meets at Keene September 13 and 15. The Rev. 
Willard G. Sperry is to preach the opening sermon. Among 
other topics to be considered are The Sabbath-School, The 
Parity of the Churches, The Christian Sabbath, and The 
Holy Spirit. 

—The Rev. D. T. Fiske on August 21 completed a forty 
years’ pastorate at the Belleville (Mass.) Congregational 
church, and preached bis farewell sermon toa large audi- 
ence. 
—The Connecticut Supreme Court has rendered a decision 
in favor of the Second Congregational Church of South 
Windsor in the George Foster will case, 

—Arrapgements have been effected for a convention of 
active,Cbhristians in the Baptist Tabernacle, Bowdoin Square, 
Boston, September 1 and 2. Among the speakers positively 
engaged are the Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
Dr. L W. Munhall, evangelist, and the Rav. A. G. Gor- 
don, D.D. 

—The Congrezationalists at Naugatuck, Conn., are erect- 
ing a parish house which is to be somewhat uniqne in its 
appointments. The building will have twenty-four rooms, 
besides hall, cloak-rooms, and closets. On the first floor 
will be the assembly-room, the reception-room, the Sunday- 
echool library, and seven class-rooms, and on the second 
floor eigaot class rooms, reading-rooms, kitchen, dining- 
room, and coat and cloak rooms. On the third floor will 
be the pastor’s study and a room for a gymnasium. 

WEST AND SOUTH. 

—The sixth annual Baptist Church Congress will be held 
in Indiacrapolis, November 15 to 17 next. Among the 
topics will be ‘‘The Organic Union «f Christendom;’’ 
‘- Phases of the Labor Problem ;’’ ‘‘ Proper Fanction and 
Net Inflaence of the Newspapers of To-day ;’’ ‘‘ Improve- 
ments in Methods of Theological Education ;’’ and ‘‘ Proper 
Attitude of the Church toward Amusements,’’ 

—Pilgrim Congregational Church of Duluth, Minn., laid 
the corner-stone of a new sanctuary August 22. The build- 
ing will have an audience-room with seats for 600, large 
parlors, lecture and Suanday-school rooms, and will cost 
#40 000. The Rev. C C Salter, a former pastor, gave a his- 
torical address. The Rev. E M. Myers, the present pastor, 
Jaid the corner-stone with an appropriate addreas. 

—The fourteenth annual meeting of the National Confer 
ence of Charities and Correction began in Omaha on 
Thursday last. A. G Byers, F. H. Wines, Frank B. San- 
born, W. H Neff, W. T. Letchworth, and W. A. Johnson 
are among the speakers. The report of the committee on 
‘‘Oar Daty to the African and Indian Races’’ was among 
the most interesting of the exercises, of which we hope to 
give some account next week. The committee consists of 
Bishop Whipple, Bishop O’Hare, and General 8. C. Arm- 
strong. 

—According to all reports, the Rev. Dr. Collyer is re- 
ceiving a warm welcome on the Pacific Coast. It is said 
that no building can be found half large enough to accom- 
modate the crowds that flock to hear him. At Oakland the 
people adjourned to the largest theater, and it was packed, 
and thousands were turned away. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


| CONGREGATIONAL. 

—F. T. Rouse acce pts call to Rilgrinr Church in West Superior, 
Wis , deelining that to Plantsville, Conn. 

—R. C. Flagg, of Fairhaven, Vt., has received a call to New- 
port. 
--O. C. Bailey, of Dexter, Mich., accepts a call to Perry. 

—J. A. Thomas, of L Anse, Mich., accepts a call to Utica. 

—Isaac Jennings, D.D., for thirty-three years pastor of the 
old First Church at Bennington Center, Vt. dled on August 25, 
aged seventy-two years. He was a graduate of Yale College in 
the class of ’87, and among his classmates were Chief Justice 
Chase and Senator William M. Evarts. 

—W.A. Thomas will be installed as pastor of the church at 
Conway. Mass., on September 13 

—Charles E. Andrews was installed pastor of the church in 
Torrington, Conn., on August 31. 

—J.G. Blue, of the South Church, Rochester, N. Y., resigns. 

—N. A. Millard accepts a call to Milburn, III. 

—W.A. Hadley, of Wilmette, Ill., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

—S. C. Gunn has been installed over the Scotch Church of Bos- 
ton. 

—D. W. Havens, of Holton, Kan., has resigned. 

—C.S. Armstrong accepts a call to Jackson, Mich. 

—D. E. Bierce accepts a call from Sandusky, Ohio. , . 

—W.J. Hughes accepts a call to Poland and Olive Hill, Il. 

—John G. Atterbury, D.D., died in Detroit, Mich., on August 
24, at the age of seventy-six. He had held pastorates at Flint, 
Mich., and at New Albany, Ind., and was at one time *ecretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Education. 

—J. W. Flagg has been called to the pastorate of the churvh 
at South Framingham, Mass. 


OTHBR CHURCHES. 
—R. W.B. Elliott, Missionary Bishop of Western Texas in the 
Episcopal Church, died at Sawanee, Tenn., on August 26. 


Brooklyn, has accepted a call from St. Peter’s Presbyterian 
Church at Rochester, N. Y. 

—M. Heyl, of the Second Evangelical Church of Chicago, died 
on August 24 

—C. C. Brechbill, a Friend, died suddenly in Chicago last 
week. 

—I. N. Hobart and Samuel Baker, Jr., both Baptist ministers 
of Illinois, died on August 23. 

—George F. Worthington (P.E.) died at Baltimore, Md., on 


August 10. 


—A J. Hutton, of the Reformed Church on the Heights, 


Books AND Qutuors. 


THE PAPACY DURING THE REFORMATION. 


To many readers the Reformation appears to have 
begun with the advent of Luther, {its great birthday 
being when Luther, climbing Pilate’s staircase, heard 
the voice saying to him, ‘‘ The just shall live by faith,” 
and rose from his knees and left his penance incomplete. 
To such readers the R;formation appears to vitlate the 
principle that every effect must have a cause, or to have 
had its cause in the soul of Luther ; to be a demonstra. 
tion of the inadequacy of evolution to account for moral 
and spiritual phenomena ; to have burst upon the world 
like a meteor ; te partake of the supernatural. Tosuch 
readers it will be a surprise to fiid tho autho-of a 
history of Papacy durzng the R:formation give to the 
public four large volumes, only having in the fourth one 
reached the time of the appearance of Luther on the 
stage of action. To them such a work will be in many 
ways instructive reading. Mr. Creighton has traced 
the Reformation back to its source in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. For it did not spring from the 
sixteenth, like the river Jordan a full grown river at its 
source. It was fed by many springs; it had its rise 
almost contemporaneously in Italy, France, Germany, 
Eogland. The protest against the corrupti ns of the 
Papacy grew louder and louder till at last it organized 
itself in Protestantism and threw off the Papacy alto- 
gether. Savonarola and Huss and Wyckiiffs did not 
see, what Luther only gradually came to see, and never 
fully saw, thata great hierarchy organized around the 
idea of a supernaturally constituted and endowed 
church must become both corrupt and tyrann‘cal in 
time. But they saw ecarcely less c] arly than Luther 
the corruptions which had crept into the hierarchy, 
and set themgelves to purify the doctrine of error 
and the priesthood of sensuality and vice without 
perceiving that the only way to accomplish eitber 
reform was to bring the church back to fis prim- 
itive organization, doctrine back to its primitive 
simplicity, and the soul back to its individual and 
personal relations with God. The Reformation began, 
in so far as such a great movement can be said to have 
had a definite beginning at all, in the great schism and 
the existence of two pipal courts fizhting one another. 
From the blow thus inflicted on the Papacy by itself it 
never recovered. The movement toward inde pendence 
never really balted or retreated f10m that hour until the 
intellectual and spiritual independence of Europe was 
proclaimed by Luther, and, in a later century, the 
temporal independence of Italy was proclaimed and 
wrought out by the people of Italy under the guidance 
of Cavour and Victor Emmanuel. The special value 
of Mr. Creighton’s history lies in the fact trat he hes 
traced this gradual development of the Reformation, 
shown the close relation of the Reformers before the 
Reformation to each other, made clear that the move- 
ments often regarded, at least by casual readers of 
European history, as independent were really interlaced 
with one another, snd part of one great movement 
toward spiritual independence and doctrinal purity, 
It is true that this is only partially done. Fir Mr. 
Creighton has written, not the history of Europe, nor 
the history of the Reformation, but the history of the 
Papacy. The anti-papal movements are therefore 
treated as movements that offend the Papacy rather than 
as social and religious develc pments independent of it, 
but which did incidentally and by the necessity of the 
case come into collision with the Papacy. Thus 
the stories of Wyckliffe, Huss, and Savonarola are 
exceedingly well told; but they are told as seen from 
Rome and in their rclation to the development of Roman 
papal power. 

We wish we had the space to condense into a single 
article the substance of these four volumes. It would 
require, however, the pen of a Macaulay and the pages 
of an “ Edinburgh Review ;” snd neither the pen nor the 
pages are at ourcommand. We must therefore content 
ourselves with a brief character!zation of the wcrk anda 
suggestion of one lesson which it appears to us very 
plainly to suggest. Mr. Creighton is not a brilliant 
writer. He has not the fascination, nor the faults, of a 
Macaulay ora Froude. He rather resembles Freeman 
than either. He is rarely dramatic or yictorial. He 
has no rhetorical skill in climsxes or antitheses ; no 
dramatic skill in character construction. This work 
will neither provoke the popular interest nor arouse the 
scholarly protests which Froude’s portrait of Henry 
VIIL and of Mary Queen of Scots evoked. In other 
words, Mr. Creighton is a true historian, not a histor- 
ical dramatist. His temper js coo), his mind judicial. 
Comparing his account of Savonarola with that of Mrs. 


1 The Papacy During the Reformation. By M. Creighton, M.A. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Vol. I. The Gre t Schism—The 
Council of Constance, 1378-1418. Vol. II. The Council of Basle 
—The Papal Restoration, 1418-1464. Vol. IIL The Italian 


Princes, 1464-1518 Vol 1V. The Italian Princes continued, 1464- 
1518, 
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Oliphant (In the * Builders of Florence”), Mr. Creighton 
is less fascinating, but unmistakably more trustworthy. 
Mrs. Oljphant finds in the unauthenticated story of 
Savonarola’s last interview with Lorenz? a dramatic 
episode so fascinating that she weaves it {ato her history 
with a foot note suggesting a doubt as to its authentict- 
ty. Mr. Creighton gives the soberer and better authen- 
ticated account, and in the append!x gives the interesting 
but probably mythical legend. Lucretia Borgia has 
ibeen the heroine of many a drama, and is in the popu- 
ar mind a type of consummate female wickedness. 
Here was a fine opportunity for the author to do one of 
two things: paint her as a she-devil, or set himself to 
clear her character of suspicion and defend her cause 
as that of a much-slandered woman. In fact, however, 
Lucretia Borgia had but small historical relations with 
the Papacy, though her futher was Pope; and one 
would hardly know from Mr. Creighton’s history that 
her name was prominent in historical romance. a the 
whole she seems to have been, not exactly indeed a 
model wife and mother, but at all events rather superior 
than otherwise to the scclety in which she was nurtured 
and lived. The stories of poleonings attributed to her 
father and brother Mr. Creighton in a similar spirit 
reviews with great caution. His note on this subject in 
the appendix is an admirable illustration of the historical 
spirit in contradiction from the dramatic ; it is the spirit 
which seeks for abiding and accurate truth rather than 
for materials for an interesting drama. An equally 
praiseworthy illustration of his judicial temper fs af. 
forded by his admirably unprejudiced statement of the 
arguments by which the violation of the safe conduct 
was defended in the cate of John Hues. His work is 
wortby of high praise, not only for the industry and 
assiduity in the investigations of the period of history 
involved, but also for the absolute candor and the en- 
tirely truth-loving spirit in which the results of those 
investigations are communicated to the reader. 

We frankly confess that we have read this book with 
Protestant prejudice—that is, with a strong dislike to and 
a decided disbelief in hierarchies ; that dislike has been 
intensified and that disbelfef strengthened by this his. 
tory No teaching of the Bible is clearer than that the 
Spirit of God does not dwell with wicked men in their 
wickedness ; that he does not choose violators of his 
jaw to communicate his law to mankind, or men 
who live in fisgrant sin to be revelators of holiness 
to their fellows. No mancan be theologically infallible 
and moraily impure. The history of the Papacy during 
the Reformation makes it quite clear that the Popes have 
not been holier than the age in which they lived. They 
have been governed by the same passions and ambitions; 
their papal robes have not even concealed their vices 
from their own generation. It is a theory of the Papal 
Church that God has been represented by a vicegerent 
of Christ on the earth during all these years; that the 
manifestation and revelation of Gcd has been, not, as 
Protestants believe, s historic one, to which all ages 
are to look back, and from the record of which they are 
to derive light and guidance, but a continuous and un- 
broken one ; one that is manifest and has been seen in 
the papal chair. This theory does not endure the dis- 
cussion of impartial history. It can be defended only 
on the ground that the grace of God has preserved the 
intellect from error, but not the heart and conscience 
from corruption, nor the life from fisgrant sin. Such a 
theory requires a violation, not only of the plain teach- 
ing of Scripture, but aleo of a fundamental principle of 
psychology, both of which make it unquestionable that 
the perception of spiritual truth is dependent upon a 
possession of spiritual life, that only he who fs at least 
endeavoring to obey the Jaw of God can see clearly or 
teach with any approach to authority the will and 
word of God. This work illustrates also with great 
clearness the truth which Father McGlyna has stated 
with an almost brutal frankness, that ‘‘the Pope fs the 
puppet of the Roman machine.” This appears to bea 
new discovery to Dr. McGlynn, but if so it is only be- 
cause he has not been a student of the history of his own 
Charch. The Italian machine usually succeeds ia elect- 
ing a Pope who will be subservient to it. When it 
fails, it usually succeeds in bringing about a subsequent 
subserviency. The Popes who have controlled the 
machine have been few. Alexander VI. was not a weak 
man, though he wasan unscrupulousone. The reforms 
which he promised at the beginning of his papal career 
were soon abandoned ; the machine was too strong for 
him. ‘' Machines” are not peculiar to the American 
Republic. They are stronger in imperial than in repub- 
lican governments, and nowhere so strong as in the 
most absolute of all governments—thet of the infallible 
Pontiff of Rome. No one can resd this history of the 
Papacy during the Reformation and remain in doubt as 
to the control which has been exerted by the machine 
and the corruption which has pervaded it. 


Essays and Addresses An Attempt to Treat Some Religious 
Questions in a Scientific Spirit. By the Rev. James M. 
Wileon, M.A. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) In this 
book what impresses you first of all is the virility of the 


thought. It is vigorous, strong, brave, and hopeful. Every 
sentence throbs with actual and present ideas. There are 
no stereotyped talks, true enough perhaps, but dead and 
the soul gone ont of them longago. How easy it is for cler- 
gymen, above all others, to get into this conventional style ! 
Why? Because they are called upon from the first of their 
career to answer questions which they have not yet had 
time to solve forthemselyes. Careful for their orthodoxy, 
they repeat a formula. Mr. Wilson has thought out the 
subjects of his essays, and his writings are vitalizing, 
suggestive. He is able to perceive what are the ques- 
tions of importance, what !s the essence of Christianity. 
His papers on *‘ Morality in Pablic Schools and its Relation 
to R:ligion ’’ and ‘‘ The Theory of Inspiration,’’ and, in par- 
ticular, ‘‘ Letter toa Bristol Artisan,’’ go straight through 
all shams and subterfuges to the real point at issue. Mr. 
Wilson is candor itself. God has given him grace to hate 
humbug; and, whether or no the years have brought it, he 
has the philosophic mind. We could wish that this boox 
would be widely read among the clergy. 


Horsemanship for Women. By Theodore H. Mead. (New 
York : Harper & Bros.) The value of this book, which is 
in every way a capital one, is by no means confined to 
women. It is almost equally good for any person desiring 
to master the science of horsemanship—the art, of course, 
can be mastered only by practice. It gives as good 
instruction as can be given by the printed page ; only the 
direct personal contact of a living teacher is lacking. It 
gives scientific information as to the training of the horse 
for the saddle, founded upon the Bancher system, which, as 
expounded by its founder, in the original French, is not 
accessible to most American readers, and is too voluminous 
to be of the best practical value to the amateur. Founded 
upon this sys'em, the book takes the green hand, shows her 
how to train her horse, how to train herself, how to hold her 
seat and handle her steed, what is the etiquette of the road, 
what are the good points of a horse, what are the symptoms 
of disease—both being illustrated by what we may call an 
anatomical map of the horse; in short, it tells all tbat is 
necessary to hnow of the alphabet, from Ato Z. It is com- 
p:ctly told, clearly, without surplusage ; and the descrip- 
tions are aided by some capital illustrations by Gray Parker. 
We commend the book heartily to all disciples of the noble 
art of horsemanship, even if they havea living teacher. Even 
to the experienced horseman or horsewoman the book will 
not be useless. 


The younger readers of The Christian Union have not 
forgotten the delightful stories about ‘‘ Polly ’’ which Miss 
Frances C. Sparhawk has told them in our columns from 
time to time ; and we venture to add that a good many older 
readers still retain distinct recellections of that vivacious 
and captivating little maiden. She was altogether too 
charming to be allowed to slip out of sight in the columns 
of a newspaper, and Miss Sparhawk has wisely decided to 
present her in a permanent form to her great circle of 
admirers. Littie Pol/y Blatchiey (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 
is a volume we are confident will make its own way with 
young readers. Miss Sparhawk enters sympathetically into 
child-life, and has adeligbtfully natural touch in describing 
the charming freshness of childhood. Polly is a veritable 
little girl, whose misdemeanors, caprices, and adventures 
might have happened to some actual maiden. It will boa 
great pleasure to make her acquaintance again, and to put 
her in the book case as a permanent friend. | 


Ivan Ilyitch, and other Stories. By Count Tolstoi. (New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) The ‘*Godson,’’ which our 
readers will remember, is one of these stories ; and, in our 
judgment, one of the hest. Count Tolstoi ts a genius; like 
all other geniuses, erratic. The story of his life, as given 
recently in the ‘‘ Century ’’ columns, indicates an elemert 
of coarseness—not of sensuality or baseness, but of lack of 
refinement—in his nature, and this appears in his stories, 
or rather in some ofthem. We do not find attractive the 
detailed account of Ivan Ilyitch’s disease, nor do we think 
it healthful reading, except for the physician, who can get 
such morbid descriptions, probably more accurate and 
more useful, in his professional books. On the contrary, 
what we may call his parables are exceedingly suggestive, 
and appear to us to be pervaded by the spirit of Christianity 
—the spirit, we say, for he is certainly not always a sound 
expositor of the doctrine of Christianity. Some of the par- 
ables are poems in prose; some keen satires. Such are the 
Popular Legends ; whether these last are original with him, 
or original only in their literary form, we do not know. 
The collection gives the reader a graphic idea of Russian 
life and thought ; fragmentary, it is true, but realistic. 


We are giad to welcome from Carter < Brothers a new 
edition of The Bible in Spain, by George Borrow. It is fairly 
entitled to be callod a classic in the library of travel, and 
gives in a gossipy way, allthe more interesting and valu- 
able because it is not and does not aim to be artistic, a 
series of very real pictures of Spanish life. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The second volume of Dean Plumptre's translation 
of Dante will be ready in September. It is the final 
volume, 

—Mr. Richard Jefferies, one or two of whose delightfal 
sketches of English outdoor life have been reprin‘ed in this 
paper, died recently in England. 

—Mr. Austin Dobson has prepared for the Clarendon 
Press a selection from the poems of Goldsmith, whicn will 
be published in the latter part of this year. | 

—Frank Vincent, the author of *‘ The Land of the White 
Elephant,” lately returned to New York from a fitty-five- 
thousand-mile journey in South America, in which he 
thoroughly explored the whole country, 


—Thomas Whittaker will issue in September ‘‘ The Vine 
Oat of Egypt,’’ by the Rev. W. W. Newton, the work being 
a history of the growth and development of the Episcopal 
Church in America, with special reference to church life 
in the future. 

—Quicklime is said to be the best thing imaginable to 
save books from the ill effects of damp. A small vesse! 
full of lime placed near a book-case is better than a blazing 
fire for this purpose. The lime must be changed every two 
or three days. 

—The Rev. Dr. William Barrows has two books in press, 
“The Indian’s Side of the Ind!an Question’’ and The U noited 
States of Yesterday and of To-morrow.”’ He starts at once 
for a saddle and tent tour in the Rocky Mountains ae re- 
gions beyond for studies in border life. 

—Mr. Charles E. Merrill, who retired from the sem of 
Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co., publishers, a year or more 
ago, and his brother, Mr. Edwin C. Merrill, who has been 
for many years connected with the same house, have 
organized a new firm for the publication of educational 
books, under the name of Charles E. Merrill & Co. The office 
and salesrooms of the new firm will be at 743 Broadway, 
New York. 

— One of the most amusing incidents of this non-copyright 
period is the solemn advertisement of the California 
adapter of Rider Haggard’s ‘‘She,’’ announcing that he 
has sold a share of his dramatization, ha: copyrighted the 
same, and will prosecute anybody infringing upon it. So 
that if Mr. Haggard attempted to bring ont in this 
country an adaptation by himself of his own book he 
could be legally forbidden to make use of his own property ' 
—([ Tribune. 

—The September Harper’s Monthly’ is fall of light. 
and entertaining reading matter, fiction having even a 
larger place than usual. Besides the serials by Mr. How- 
ellis and Miss O'Meara, short stories are contributed by 
Blanche Willis Howard, R M Johnston, and Améile Rives. 
The principal illustrated descriptive articles are Dr. Lans- 
dell’s ‘‘Sons of the Steppes,’’ Rebecca Harding Davis’s 
Here and There in the South,’’ and Richard Wheatley's 
‘* Home Rale ir the Isle of Man.”’ 

—‘* Ab,’’ said an American one day to Mr. Edwin Arnold, 
**T have bitterly resented your wrongs in America.’’ 
‘*Wrongs? I thought,’’ replied the poet, ‘‘the Americans 
were all right in regard to-me.’”’ ‘'No,’’ said the other; 
‘* I’ve seen ‘ The Light of Asia’ sold for five cents, and I 
knew you would never have sixpence for any of the thou- 
sands that were sold of it. I resent it for you’”’ ‘‘Oh, no,”’ 
said Mr. Arnold, ‘‘ don’t resent it. I know what a five 
cent edition means, and I dearly like to be five-cented !’"— 
[ Exchange. 

—An exhaustive account of M. Pasteur’s theories and 
practice on the su’ ject of hydrephobia is announced in 
London by Dr. Suzor, of the faculties ef Edinburgh and 


Paris. The volume will contain translations of all Pasteur’s _ 


communications on this subject, the technique of his 
methods, the latest statistics, etc., and it will be illustrated. 

—The graves of three famous men have lately been visited 
by a Boston ‘‘ Transcript’’ writer. ‘* The pink-white rock,”’ 
he says, ‘‘is the only memoria] that marks the grave of 
Emerson—a sufficient one for this generation at least, 
which needs no carved record to mark tbe burial-place of 
its greatest native spiritual guide. The little slab at the 
head of the long grave in the inclosure of arbor-vitz bears 
upon it the word ‘ Hawthorne ’—that 1s all. The low 
head and foot stones have already grown mossy and | 
ancient in the shade on the hill-top. And the third grave- 
stone bears upon it the name of Henry D. Thoreau, and the 
brief record of the birth and death of the man whose wood- 
notes still so widely echo. Where else in all the world can 
be found the clustering graves of three great men that are 
so simply marked as these ?’”’ 


Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*.* Restricted to publications of the last three months. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
Boston. 


RUSSIAN NOVELISTS. By E. M. Trans 
Jane Loring kdmands. 12mo, cloth, 


some, THINGS ABROAD, By McKenzie. 12mo, 


LITTLE POLLY BLATCHLEY. By Francesc. Sparhawk. ito, 
boards, $1. 


A CHAUTAUQUA IDYL. By Grace Livingston. 12mo, cloth, 
7 cents, 
BIGUTY-SEVEN. By Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy). 12mo, cloth, 
IN or NESS. Co Tran 
STORIES 
ORIEs OF AMERICAN WARS, By various authors. 12mo, 
~~ AT LARGE (A). By Charles R. Talbot. 12mo, 


AFTER SCHOOLDAYS, By Christina Goodwin. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
THS Sane OF HEAVEN’S GATE, By Ada M. Trotter. Paper, 


BOY AL GIRLS AND 
oth COURTS. By Mrs. M. E. Ww. 


Y. CROWELL & Co., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
IVAN ILYITCH. By Count Lyof N. Tolstot 12mo, $1.25, 
MY CONFESSION. By Count Lyof N. Tolstot. 12mo, $1. 
ST. PAUL’S PROBLEM. By Faye Huntington, 12mo, $1.25. 


COOK-BOOK, by Lydia Shillaber, 
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: the following entry occurs under the date 


101. 74.” 


Sept. 1, 1887. 


THE OCHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE BAD COPPERS IN MAUCHLINE 


KIRK-BOX. 
In the records of Mauchline Sessions 


1748: ‘* Found in the box of good money, 
£66 73, 61, Scots; and of bad copper, 
And for many years after- 
wards, when the Mauchline kirk-box was 
opened, a similar fact was revealed. For 
every three pennies of good copper there 
were two of bad. Tne conclusion Is forced 
on our mind that in olden times a large 
number of people kept their bad coppers 
for charitable purposes, so as to appear to 
be giving to the poor when they were not 


giving, and to be lending to the Lord 


when they were holding back ; and the 
left hand doubtless knew on these occa- 
sions what the righthand did. ‘‘In1764, 
we learn from a foot-note, the Kirk-Session 
of Kilmarnock thought ‘ fitt that the min- 
ister exhort the people not to give their 
doutts (doits, a Dutch coin of the value of 


_ @ penny, or, some say, a penny and a third 


examined. 
_ coppers found in the box in 1748 were dis- 


of a penny Scots) to the poor now, when 
none will accept of them as current.’” 
This just and plous exhortation, it would 
seem, fell on dull ears, for in 1766 the 
Kirk-Session directed their Treasurer ‘‘ to 


- dfepose and se]! the doyts and other bad 


money he got from the last Treasurer” 
to the best advantage. Every other year 
there was at Mauchline a sale of bad cop- 
pers when the contents of the kirk-box 
The £43 173. 91. of bad 


posed of at the rate of 7d. per Dutch 
pound, and they realized £7178. 61. In 
other words, every penny of bad copper 
put into the plate as a contribution to the 
poor was worth only the sixth part of a 
penny. ora little more than half a farthing. 


In 1753 the price of bad coppers rose to 84 
per pound, whether because they were 
more run on for charitable purposes or 


‘for some other equally Jaudable reason it 


is not stated ; but it is at least pleasant to 
think that the poor derived some profit by 


the enhanced value of what was given for 


their support. In 1774 the market for bad 
coppers became very drug, possibly from 
being overstocked, and it was minuted 
that every member of Session is destred to 
try the several smiths and coppersmiths to 
buy the bad copper. Like nuts at the end 
of a fair, they were to be had at a bar 
gain—1d. a quarter, 21. a half pound— 
cheap, cheap. cheap !—{Old Church Life 


in Scotland, by Dr. Edgar. 


Some Cusrous WEDbING Rrives.—In 
speaking of wedding rings, we learn that 
these important symbo]s have not always 
been manufactured from the precious 
metal, gold. Weare told that in lieu of a 
ring the church key has often been used ; 
and Walpole tells of an instance where a 
curtain ring was employed. The Duke 
of Hamilton fell so violently in love with 
the younger of the celebrated Misses Gun- 


ning, at a party in Lord Chesterfield’s 


house, that two days after he sent for a 
parson to perform the marriage ceremony ; 
but as the Duke had neither license nor 
ring, the clergyman refused to act. Noth- 
ing daunted, Hamilton declared ‘he 
would send for the Archbishop.” At last 
they were married with a ring of the bed- 
curtain, at half.past twelve at night, at 
Mayfair chapel. Forgetful bridegrooms 
have been reduced to greater straits than 
this even ; in one instance a leather ring 
had, on the spur of the moment, to be cut 
of a plece of kid from the bride’s glove. 
A tragic story of a forgotten wedding 
ring is told in the ‘‘ Lives of the Lind. 
says.” When he should have been at 
church, Colin Lindsay, the young Earl 
of Balcarres, was quietly eating his break- 
fast in nightgown aud slippers; when re- 
minded that Mauritia of Nassau was 
waiting for him at the altar, he hurried 
to church, but forgot the ring; a friend 
present gave him one which he, witbout 
looking at, placed on the bride’s finger. 
After the ceremony was over, the Count- 
ess glanced at her hand and beheld a 
grinning Death’s head on her ring. She 
fainted away, and the omen made such an 
impression on her that, on recovering, she 
declared that she was destined to die 
within a year ; a presentiment that prob- 
ably brought about its own fulfillment, for 
in a fow months the careless Colin was a 
widower.—[Jewelry News. 


#400,000 


AND PRACTICAL 


ON RECEIPT OF 


SLOANE 


Have pleasure in an= 
nouncing the opening 
of their New Patterns 
in Carpetings and Up- 
holstery Goods. 

An early inspection 
is invited. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


R. H. & CO. 


SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST. 
REW YORK. 


1 4th ST., 


ALL HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD EXAMINE OUR 
MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


LINENS, 


AS WE ARE OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY IN 
DUCEMENTS IN OUR WHOLE LINE, FROM THE 
ORDINARY TO THE FINEST QUALITIKS MAN. 
UFACTURED. THESE GOODS COME DIRECTLY 
FROM THE MANUFACTURER TO OUR COUNT- 
ERS, THUS SAVING ALL INTERMEDIATE COM 
MISSIONS AND PROFITS AND ENABLING U 
TO SELL THEM AT PRICES THE LOWEST IN 
THIS COUNTRY. WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO OUR LADIES’ MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR 


EVERY ARTICLE SOLD BY US IS MANUFACT- 
URED IN OUR OWN WORKROOMS, ALL 
EMBROIDERY USED IS IMPORTED DIRECT BY 
US. THEREFORE WE CAN AND DO SELL THIS 
CLASS OF GOODS AT PRICES ABSOLUTEL 
BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


SUMMER GAMES. 


WE KEEP A FULL STOCK OF ALL ARTICLES 
REQUIRED FOR THE GAME OF TENNIS, AND AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES. FULL SETS OF TENNIS 
IN STRONG WOODEN BOXES. RACKETS BY ALL 
THE BEST MAKERS. NETS, POLES, MARKERS, 
ROPES, AND PEGS, AYER’S BEST COVERED 
BALLS ALWAYS IN STOCK. ALSO FULL LINES 
OF CROQUET, BATTLEDORES AND HUTTLE 
COCK, GRACE HOOPS, PITCH-A-RING, RING 
TOSS, AND BASE-BALL GOODS. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE FACT THAT, 
ALTHOUGH THERE HAS BEEN A GREAT IM- 
PROVEMENT MADE IN THE QUALITY OF ALL 
KINDS OF LAWN TENNIS, THE FRICES ARE 
LOWER THAN LAST YEAR. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


CATALOGUES WILL BE MAILED ON RECEIPT 
OF TEN CENTS. 


MACY CO. 


WILBUR'S OCOA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 
and other preparations. 
THE STANDARD FOR PURITY. 


©. WILBUR Chocolate Banaf'r’s., 


From now to January 1888—FOUR MONTHS—. 
balance of this year, 


ONLY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


Well in * Hiow 


to Talk We 
Improve your (jrammar.’? 


upon pretty table a 
waiting, garnishing, table manners and etiquette. 


ning companies, that are not too expensive. 


husbands. By Mrs. C. 


CURTIS PUBLISH! 


subscribers already! Why not make it a million ? 
Lo introduce it into a million fumilies, we offer the PHILADELPHIA 


We have engaged for the coming season the e 
most popeins and best known writers in 2 
Amenica to write Expressly for our col- 
ums, Original copyrighted matter. 4 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, xf 
a 
JosiahAllen’sWife 
- 
MaryJ.Holmes, 4% 
° 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
Robert J. Burdette.@ 


HarrietPrescottSpofford, 
Christine TerhuneHerrick 


Instrnctive articles on ** How to Appear 
an 


_ *The Tea Table and how to make it attract- | 
ive.” Accompanying the recipes will be remarks | — A 
uncts, methods of-serving and Etic 


**Dainties and Desserts.’? How to prepare 
delicacies suitable for afternoon teas, or small eve- 


‘*Scribler’s Letters to Gustavus.” a rich Features, 
feast of wit, humor, and keen satire, to be read to 


Illustrations by the best and 
Most Crxapensive artists in 
this country. 


/ 
Ky 
/ 


A Series of Stories for Girls. Hints on Dress, 
—, How to Entertain, &c. Mrs. Lambert's 
Fashion Letters, with Answers to Correspondeata, 

“How to Dress Well and Economically.” 
Corner.’ ** Artistic Needle. 
** Flower’? Departments are all 
Finely Illustrated. 

**How Women Can Make Money.” By 
ELLA RoDMAN CHURCH. 


** Vother’s 
work.”? and 


Eviza R. PARKER, papers on Receptions and ‘** Talks with Mothers.” By eminent phy- 
Suppers. : sicians. 
ADDRESS 


NG CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


James M'Creery & Co, 


PREVIOUS TO OPENING THEIR NEW 
8TOCK OF FALL Dress Goons, OFFER 
THE FOLLOWING BARGAINS: 


ONE LINE OF MIXED S8UITINGS, 44 
INCHES WIDE, AT 75 CTS ; FORMER PRICB, 
$1.25 PER YARD. 


ONE LINE OF FRENCH CANVAS 
CLoTus, 50 c?s ; FORMER PRICE, $1 PER 
YARD. 


BoTH OF THE ABOVE LINES ARE ALL 
WOOL AND VERY DESIRABLE. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL ‘ATTENTION. 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST.. 


NEW YORK. 


Po 


Ladies Suzts. 


Ladies who are unable to examine 
our stock of these goods personally, 
would find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. The most com- 
plete information furnished, and care- 
ful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 2oth Street, N. Y. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS 


LIQUID CARBOLCRYSTAL. 


It protects carpets and upholstered furniture 
from moths, keeps bedsteads free from bugs, and 
exterminates roaches, ants, and water bugs. It is 
a powerful disinfectant and deodorizer for use 
in the sick room and for disinfecting water 


closets, ae, &c. Safe, convenient, and of an 
agreeabie odor. For gale by all . Wm. 
H. H. Cumpes, 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their manufactures 
and importations for the Spring season of 
1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German, and Japanese 


Goods, REAL FILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS. 
Also 


REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIkKECT TO THE WALLS. 
NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding In variety, ex- 
tent, and art development any heretofere 


made. 
ALSO 
ONL MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U. &. OF 


The Great 
Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 
SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 
PROTECTED BY PATENTS. At 


PRICES, 


Exhibition, London, 1884. 
Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire In- 


terior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER, 4 


Factory and Retail Salesroom: 
Cor. 7th Ave, and 29th Street. 


Branch Show Rooms: 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 3Oth Street. 


‘sed by thousands of first-class Manufacturers To 
ind Mechanics or their best work. I's success er 


‘a8 brought a lot ot imitators copying usin every 
possible. Rernember that ONLY GENUINE 
LePage's Liquid Gine is manufacture lely by the 
R, MASS 
stamps, 


RUSSIA CEMENT C0,, 


¥ YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED fE “a 
| 
Philadelphia, 


LIBRARY CRANKS. 


Said an attendant of the Boston Public 
Library to a l{-rald” reporter: ‘‘ From 
morning until night, no matter at what 
time you may call, you can always find 
from one to a dozan eccentrics in these 
reading-rooms. Whenever a man loses’ 
the balance of his reason, be turns his at | 
tention to literature. A few years agos 
man, then wel! known in dost] 


nearly all of a large fortung, 


gt 


short time his mind became affec 
to the time of his losing his mind 
been anything but a literary character ; in 
fact, while sane he rarely read a book; 
but as soon as his intellect became un 
hinged, off be trudged to the library. He 
came here steadily every day for three 
ears. He was always the first to arrive 
nthe morning. You could generally see 
him standing outside, waiting for the 
anitor to open the door; and he was in 
variably the last person to leave at night ; 
and curing all this time he was never 
known to ask for or to read but one book 
—the ‘ Eacycloy eiia Britannica’ Every 
morning at pine up walked our crank to 
the < ffice desk, got down his encyclope- 
dia, and then, with a proud, knowing 
expression, he would march over to the 
farthest corner of the room, where he 
would steadily sit, without once moving 
his chair, or even changing his posiiion, 
until six o’clock at night, when, after we 
had rung the ‘leaving bell’ at least three 
times and every one but himself had left 
the rocm, he would slowly and regretful'y 
creep up tothe desk. There, with a sigh 
of intense grief, he would deposit his en- 
cyclopedia, and then walk out of the 
room locking like a man who had parted 
forever from his best friend. 
** Another we used to call ‘the coffee 
and cake crank.’ He was a manof medi. 


um age and he had a mania for reading | 4? 


books about children, though he was him- 
self a childless man, and had never, I be- 
lieve, been married. Still, he would come 
here every day. He was alwaye one of 
the very first to arrive, and he was never 
known to read anything that did not tell 
something about bringing up children 
We called him ‘coffee and cake crank’ 
because, regularly as the clock struck each 
hour, he would walk up to the desk and 
ack one of the attendants to keep his book 
for him while he went out and got some 
coffee and cakes. I arsure you he did 
this every hour. He came to the library 
at nine, and at ten, eleven, and at each 
succeeding hour untii six, when our 
library closes, he would go out and get 
his cc ffee and cakes. I have often thought 
what a marvelous diges‘ion that man must 
have had. If all the books he had read 
about bringing up children did not teach 
him that it was wrong to eat coffee and 
cakes every hour of the day, there is very 
little to be learned from books, 

** Besides these two cranks we had an- 
other one who was almost as bad, and 
whom we used to ca]! ‘ Heavenly Arcana.’ 
He was a regular visitor to the library 
every day for five years, and, so fer as we 
know, during all of that time he never 
read anything but Swedenborg’s ‘ Heav- 
enly Arcana.’ He used the book so inces- 
santly that he fiaally wore the binding off. 
and, as we always do in such cases, we 
sent the book around to have a new bind- 
ing put on. As well as I now recollect, 
our crank had turned his ‘ Heavenly Ar. 
cana’ in on a Siturday night, and when 
he came around Monday morning and 
found that we had sent the book to the 
binders to be repaired, he was furious. 
He threatened to report us to the Mayor, 
and he came really very near having a 
fight with the librarian. But, fortunate- 
ly, the binders, appreciating probably 
whom they had to work for, were very 
expeditious, and on Tuesday morning our 
friend was enabied to once more enjoy his 
‘Heavenly Arcana ’—| Library Journal. 


Mrs Susannah Salter, of Argonia, Kan., 
is the only woman Mayor in the country. 
Her salary is $1. She was nominated 
last epring by the Woman’s Christian 


Temperance Uolon, and on election day 
many anti Pronibitionists voted tickets 
which had been printed with her name 
at the head as a burlesque. 


THE OCHRISTIAN UNION. | 
;AD IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 


-.SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE: 


cambibe AND HUNTING IN THE SHOSHONE. By Rev. W. S. Rarnsrorp, Rector 
“@f 3t George's Church. New York. With superb illustrations from and trophies 

| in the author's possession. 

THE MODERN NILE. By Enwarp L. Wnson. With many illustrations. — 

PAN UNPUBLISHED DRAFT OF A NATIONAL CONSTITUTION BY EDMUND 

RANDOLPH-FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF GEORGE MUNSON. By Moncurz 

D. Conway. With a fac-simile. A most timely and important discovery. 


HE SACRED FLAME OF TORIN Jl. By E. H. Hovusz. With drawings by George 
Foster Barnes. A charming two-part story of Japanese life, to be concluded in October. 


A COLLECTION OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY-—VI. With 
reproductions of letters and drawings ‘I'o be concluded in the October number, when the 


*) letters written from America will be printed. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. By Prof. Groner T. 
Lapp, of Yale Vollege. 

THE MOTIF OF BIRD SONC. By Mavricz Tuomrson. A charming out-of-door paper. 

FLANDROE’S MOGUL. ByA.C.Gorpon. An exciting Railroad Story. 


ENGLISH IN NEWSPAPERS AND NOVELS. By Apams Suerman Hr. 
POEMS. By Mrs. James T. Fie_ps, Joun Boye Jutta C. R. Dork, and others. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 25 CENTS A NUMBER. $3.00 A YEAR. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 748-745 Broadway, New York, 
1838 A.S. BARNES & CO. 1887 


NEARLY A HALF CENTURY. 


At no time sinve the establishment of this House by the senior member of the Eewrns firm in 1838 has 
it been more alive to the wants of the educational public then it is today. During this peri.d it has bren 
— to the production and improvement of «lementary aid High schovl Text Books. Of authors 

whos class ka have become famous in the peas of the firm may be mentioned CHARLES Dv‘ VIFS, 
J MADISON WaTSON, J. DORM -N 8S: EsLE, JAMES MON KEITH, 8S E W. CLeaRK, ALY HON3SO 
WOOD, W. G PECK, J SEPA FICKLIN, JEPSON, JEROMS al ‘LEN, HsaRL*S N. CLEVELAND, 
CHAS. NOR? HEND, DAVID PaGE, J. M. B.S SILL, LDW. SEARING, and JAS H. WORMAN. 


£uch Volumes as the Following Have Won for Themselves a NATIONAL REPUTATION : 


Barnes’ New National Readers. Barnes’ New Geographies. 


Five Numbers. ‘“ The Educational Gems of the Two Numbers. oe a 4 amma in Accuracy 


19th Century.’ 
Monteith’s New Physical Geography. 


Peer and Companion of the Above Series. 
Cheapest and Latest. 


Barnes’ Brief U. 8. History. 


The largest sale on record in 1886. 


These beoks have been prepared at great 
cost, and represent the result of long experi- 
ence. With such books any schoo! is ad- 
mirably equipped, and many years will 
pass before a set really better in any essen- 
tial requisite will appear. Teachers and 
scheol officials are invited to call upon us 
at any of our agencies, or send for full 
descriptive catalogue. Specimen pages free. 
Returnaable samples en application. 


BARNES’ NEW ARITHMETIC. Two numbers. A 
minimum of theory and maximum of 
PRIMsaRY HISTORY OF JHE UNITE 
czeeptoneny tak book. BARNES’ SHORT 

ES, } FLL’S PRIMARY LESSONS, and 
SILL’S ESSENT:ALS OF GRAMMAR. Excellent 
language lessons. BARNES’ PE reating 
afrevoilution in styie and price WAKD’S BUslI- 
NESS FURMS, A greatbit. BARNES’ PI'LAR 
DRAWING A complete one practica) 

series. STEELE'S SCIENCES. A serfes the one 
—— plan in seven vols. PATHFINDER SERIES 

OF HYGIENE Three vols. meeting reent legisla 
uion regarding the effects of Al ohol ana other 
Narcotics. GENtRAL, ANCIENT, AND MODEKN 
HISTORIK&S tin short and attractive courses. 


111, 118 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
365 WABASH AVE., CHICAG ), 'LL. 1 026 ARCH ST,, PHILADELPAIA, PA. 
22 BROMF IELD ST., BOSTON. 


CHILDREN'S DIADEM. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 
By ABBEY & MUNGER. 


By a happy thought, the above endearing name 
was given to ° — containing the last composi- 
tions of Mr. A. com poser of refined 
taste, a child. iver and sucvessful teacher, who has 
recentiy passed a way, This new collection of the 
sweetest of ¢ hildren’ s hymns and songs is likely to 
be received with great favor. 


i) 35 cts.; @3.60 per dozen, 


5 

Jehovah's Praise, 
entirely and su or book Choirs, Sing 
ing Classes, and Conventions. A large and at- 
tractive coliection of Sacred Secuiar music 
for prastice and Church iervies, Anthems, and 
Hymn Tunes. 


Price, &1; @9 per dozen. 


Voices of Praise, Rev. Cuas. L. Hutcurs, 


6) AT; a 


SONG\NERVIGE 


L. O. PFMeRson, is an 


| & 
ce 
Ppy, LLIPS @) 


WITH GEMS OF SONGS FROM 
50 AUTHORS 


LATEST. CHEAPEST AND BEST 


160 Peges. Strong Board Covers. 
20 cents each, postpaid. $25 per 100. 


Send to THE PH:!LLIPS PUBLISHING CO., 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


BERGHER BOOKS! | 


out. lease examine. 
A list of Hexry WarRpD BEECHER’sS books and of 


Price, 40 cts.; 84.20 per dozen. 
Books Mailed for Retail Price. 

the tities of PLYMOUTH FULPIT vack numbers (not 

sets) offered in selected lots at spectal 


OLIVER DITSON & 00,, Boston, 


C. H. Drrsow & Co... 8f? Broadway. N. Y. 
eres 


a the Sunda school 
and in good 
lancy through- 


Singing Teachers avd Condactors of Musical 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. Norieties 


SHOULD APPLY 


FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUES, SPECIMEN PAGBS, AND TERMS. 


Any Pook desired for ‘examination sent on receipt 
of price. Money refunded if unsatisfac 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


$1 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


MIGHTY FUNNY— AGENTS WANTED 


am am m | WANTED-secnts in every town and e to 
ll our New Christmas Bovks (5), se 
from 50 cts. to $3 50. One woman with a family 
writes that she averaged $7.00 a day last year, from 

September until Christmas. One n 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S W ew ‘made 
Funny Hits ! Funny Cuts ! SELLS like Fun !! || of only 55 the first week 1 


it in your school district it 
BREE the 8PLENDID SUCCE 88 of AGENTS! A 
One made a Profit First. 3 Weeks of $138!; One First 6 


822 Broadway. 
o, LL 
Days $94.50!; One First iD Days $145! !: One First © 


CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


It takes off Saratoga /ollies, firtations. low 
Address 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 


dudes, pug at 4 ,etc., in the author’s inimitable mirth- 
okingatyle, The (100) pictures ‘Opper” are “‘juet 
People to get i are making 


o a rhee $2.50 
to HUBBARD | BROS. Philadelphia, P Pa. 


Vol. 86, No. 9. 
Tae SEPTEMBER CENTURY 


Contains several papers of especial timeli- 
ness, by reason of the centenwial of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787.- John Bach 
McMaster writes of ‘‘The Framers and 
Framing of the Constitution.’”? Two well 
illustrated articles on Monticello, the Home 


|} of Jefferson, are by John G. Nicolay and 


Frank R, Stockton; and there are short 
papers on ‘‘Governpment by the People’’ 
and ‘‘The Federal Balance.’’ The frontis- 
piece of the number is a portrait of Jefferson, 
after Stuart. 

The fiction eomprises a critical installment 
of Mr. 8tockton’s novel, the second part of 
Joel Chandler Harris's illustrated novelette, 
and a notable short story. 

Lincoln’s Nomination and Election and 
the conventions presenting his three rivals 
described, with numerous por- 
traits. 

Two enthusiastic papers on Amateur Pho- 
tography are given, with nine exsmples of 
amateurs’ acht: vements in the art. 

Other contents include: The conc!usion of 
**Sonbbin’ Thro’ Jersey,’’ with illustrations 
hy F. Hopkinson Smith, George Woa’ton 
Edwards, and others; ‘ The Digestibility of 
Food,’’ by Prof. Atwater ; War Papers on 
Petersburg, with many illastrations ; Poems ; 
Editorials ; Open Letters; Bric a brac ; ; etc. 
Price, 35 cents. Sold every where. 


EACHERS are cordially invited to 
address us On any matter pertain- 
ing to text-books. If an improved 
book or series is desired in school, 

write us for circulars, information, terms, 
etc. Sample coples sent at nominal prices, 
returnable if not adopted. 


“ The Alphabet of “of Manual Training.’’ 


White's Industrial Drawing —Revised. 


For schools. The most important books 
of their class ever issued. Already adopted 
in many large citles. Write for particu- 
lars. 


SWINTON'S RE‘DERS, SPELLERS. GEOGRA- 
PHIES, AND HISTORIES. 

FISH’s ARITHMETICS. 

WELLS’S SHURTER COURSE GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION. 

SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS, 

SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 

WHITE’sS INDUSTRIAL DRAWING —REVISED. 

WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


Our BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST sent free to 
auy address. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO, Publishers, 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
758-755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


ELSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denommations 
Saxp ron 

T, MELSON & tt. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses 


A Party of limited numbers will leave New York 
o:- day, September 1%, fora Grand Tour of 
66° Daye to the 


Yellowstone National Park 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


Ten Days in Wonderland. a Journey over the En- 
tire Line of the Nortbern Pacific Kaliroad, including 
the Famous Switchback, the Picturesque Puget 
Sound Kezion, the Columbia River. the 
Mount Shasta HKoute from Oregon to California, 
‘entral and Southern California with ali ta¢ir 
Famous Resorts Homeward Journey by the Santa 
Fé Line. Incidental Trip to the Yosemite V«liey 
and Hig Trees Return Tickets Good Through 
the Winter and #&pring. 


A Party will leave New York Tuesday Octo- 
11,foraGrand Tour of 51 


Pacific Northwest and California. 


Following the same route over the Northern Pacific 
Ratiroad, the New Overland Line from Oregon to 
California, ete. 

Return also Good Through the 


Winter and *« 
W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB. 


g@™ Send for descriptive circular. 
J. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, New York. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Staten Proprietors, 
B.CLBAN. and 
RIPPING. 


or Circular and Price Lis. 


Establishment. s an 7 John &t.,New Vork. 
9 roadway, New ork. 
&.. Beookliva 


Fancy Dyeing > 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union.” 
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FINANCIAL. 


We have some facts worthy of quoting 
from the forthcoming volume of Poor’s 
Railway Manual,” respecting the great 
_ growth of our railway mileage in this 

country—a growth which, so far as the 
past year is concerned, has been chiefly in 
the direction of extensions and feeders to 
the older lines. The aggregate mileage is 
reported at 133 606. The aggregate of the 
capital stocks, funded debt, unfunded 
debt, and current debt, is $8 376 673 846 
The total cost of all the roads, $8 548,. 
315 883 These figures are fabuious, but 
it must be remembered that the share 
capltal is only nominal, the bulk of it hav- 
ing oply a quoted value at small figures. 
Of this mileage the earnings and income 
 Jast year were about $363 500 000; the 
ypterest paid on the funded debt, $182 - 
884 900; dividends on the share capital, 
$80(94 1388 These dividends were paid 
on only asmall portion of the total shares. 
The balance, representing the aggregate 
reported surplus on all lines, was $19 882 - 
949 This surplus fs over and above all 
fixed charges and dividends. 

The increase in capital and debt over 
1885 is $320 615,473, or little over four 
per cent. The rate of intereat paid on 
funded debt is 4 75 per cent, agalust 4 77 
‘per cent. in 1885 The continued ease in 
money has hardly been Interrupted for the 
week past. The purchase by the Govern 
ment of over $3 000 000 four and a half 
per cent. bonds on Wedaesday indicated 
the policy of the Secretary to take a reason- 
able amount of bonds whenever offcred at 
reasonable prices. His refusal of al! offers 
above the ruling price in the open market 
will lead holders who offer hereafter to do 
so intelligently, and not with the hope of 
making a successful speculation in their 
cealings with the Government. The Sec- 
retary, by this course, has accomplished 
the result which he probably anticipated 
and aimed at; that is, he has the control 
of the market for four and a half percent 
bonds, and {s master of the situation: Ino 
addition to this purchase of bonds, the 
Treasury has pald out large sums for pen- 
sions, of which wespoke last week ; these 
payments will continue for some time 
yet, as the total payments to be made on 
this account are large—say, $19 000 000 
at this time. It is for this reason that the 
bank reserves are kept up to their pres- 
ent figures, and, as will be seen, have 
advanced somewhat this week, for there 
have been drafts from the interior that 
probably would have lowered them. Tne 
gold imports continue intermittently, sev- 
eral lots having arrived this week, though 
none of them in time to pass through the 
assay Office and enter into the bank bal- 
ances. Further apprehension about the 
money market on account of any antict- 
pated scarcl'y of funds {no our market will 
be foolish hereafter, in view of the sources 


now avaliable from which we can readily NE 


replenish any depletions. 

Saturday secmed to end for the time the 
protracted raid of a bear pool on the 
quotations at the Stock Exchange. The 
result of the continued pressure by this 
artificial means durlag the week has, on 
the whole, served to confirm the general 
strength of the list; a small decline has 
taken place in the whole list, but nothing 
serious excepting in a very few instances 
where no support appeared. Yet the 
attempt has served to create a very 
-feverish and unsatisfactory feeliag—not 
distrust in intrinsic value, but a nervous 
state lest the exceptional pressure might 
result in more sertous consequences. Let 
this feeling subside, and the actual condi- 
tions of great railway earnings and 
_ general prosperity, together with the 
autumn promise of large traffic and com- 
mercial interchanges, will doubtless 
—océasion a reverse movement which will 
assert itself with all the more force 
because of the unnatural depression wLich 
has been manipulated. 

The crop question {s no longer availa. 
ble to the panic brewers. The late rains 
have settled the question of the corn 
erop ; and the cotton crop, as we have said 


before, is to be unprecedented for {'s sizo. 
Those who have circulated these various 
romances in order to accomplish their 
selfish ends in the markets have yet to 
secure their profits on account of such 
falsehoods, and we venture to say that 
retributive justice will yet find them out. 
Public sentiment has become somewhat 
aroused at the bold and glaring misrepre- 
sentations that have been made by these 
unscrupulous manipulators in the Ex 
change, for, in addition to the misstate 
ments persisted in concerning material 
conditions, the parties have gone a step 
further and have circulated utterly un- 
founded stories concerning capitalists 
whose interests are very large in the 
markets. It is understood that one of 
these perzons whose credit has been trified 
with has taken steps to fix if possible the 
origin of the criminal story and to prose- 
cute the originator. It {is to be hop d, in 
the interest of justice, that he may succeed 
in ferreting out the guilty party. 

The firm of Grovenstein & Pell made 
an assignment during the week. Mr. Pell 
is President of a little Southern railway, 
the East & West Railwsy of Alabama. 
The firm has been trying to carry the new 
enterprise through the depressed state of 
affairs on Wall Street, but did not have the 
means to respond to loans that were called 
and was obliged tosuspend. The failure 
involved liabilities to the extent of $1,- 
500 000. The securities held by the cred- 
{tors are principally the first mortgage 
bends of the above railway. 


The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, decrease..............6. $2 275 500 
Specie, decrease........ ........ 123,600 
Tegal tenders, increase ........ 290,600 
Deposits, decrease.............. 173,200 
Reserve, increase............-.. 600,000 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
banks at about $5 500.000, with money 
five per cent., about, on cali. 

WALL STREET. 


The Cask post-office is located off Terra 
del Fuego in the Straits of Magellan. It 
isa small cask chained to the rocks. When 
a vessel passes, it sends out to the cask to 
take up the mail and leave the ship’s mail 
in its place for the next vessel sailing fn an 
opposite direetion to take away. The post- 
( ffice is under the care of the navies of the 
world, and it is understood that it has 
always been respected. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Offers ite 6 Pas Cent. Debenture Bonds of nee. 
rustees, Guar ans, an odividua nvest- 
ore. ured by First Mo on Katate 
worth tbree na the amount of the loan, and — 

the Mercantile Trust Compan of Ne 
anne also by the en paid-up 


offers (GUARANTEED 
ro and improved tarme in a MIS- 


Call at office or write for full particul* rs to 

Broadway ; Pk! 'VIDFNCFP, 

4th St; LON DON, England, 9 Gresham St. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert Street, Cor. 5th, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
pons collected. We bavea very large list of prop- 
erty in St. Paul and ita environs. Reference: Firs 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 
Offer strictly choice First Mo Loans bear- 
ing 6 to7per cent, Interest, well secured on se- 
lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul, pa 
Perfect title, absolute security, prompt 
= good character, our invariable requirements. We o 
collect and remit principal and interest free 4 


to lender. Send for pamphlet containing 4 
forms, and references East and West. 


Minnesota and 
Northwestern 
R. R. 


Between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapol 
between Chicago. and Des Moines, 
Two.Limised Praims Each Way Daily. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST C0., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL “HAVE LOANED 
INCREASED TO NFARLY 


$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Keal Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


Our loans are carefuily selected in good localities. 
Every piece of property personally Inspected. We 
are prepared to give investors the benefit of our 
judgment and exvertence, based on the above 
Correspondence solicited, ‘and all inquiries vheer- 
fully answered. 

Send for pamphlet. 

G. F. Presider 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer. 

T. STRINGHAM. Secretary. 
Correspon‘den te: Hanover National Bank, New York; 
National Bank North America, Boston. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY, 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


0), 
OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 


GEO, © MORRILL, Vice Pres't H. & BALL, Pres't 
P. 1, BARTLETT, Asst Sec. B. R, WHEELER Sec’y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited | 


with the 
BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


T°lo 
The American Investment 


rust . Sper certificates of 
deposit for periods under one year. Write for ful! 
information and refererces to the company at 150 


Nassau St... New vork 
A L. ORYSBY, Vice-President. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage to per Eons: 
Semi- inte-e by 
CLAK Cu., in of S200 and upv 
of Principal and Interes! Oo 
pons made and pnenieees to lender wi bho 
charge. BEST LOCATION IV THE U 
Fifteen years’ experience Ample Capital 
connections, Refer to the “ Congregationalist.’’ 
Send for form, circular, and references before you 
invest elaewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & 


WIINNE APOLIs, MINN. 


MISSOURI TRUST Ci co. 


DALIA, MO. 
Authorized Capital, 000. Cash Capital, $200,000, 


6’o DEBENTURES 
FARM LOANS 


The FIRST company organized in the S 
tuie. 
Has loaned MILLIONS and had No 0 Losses. 
rite for particulars and reteren 


A | cen] 
r~ annum, frst lortgages oD productive 
Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma Na- 


Pank OF Fast AND 
e Solicited. Address 
LLEN C. MAsN, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1578. 


BAKER’S 

Breakfast Cocoa. 
Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excees of 

Oii has been removed. It bas 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore. far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 


strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably udapted for invalids us 
well as for versons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


ME 


HO 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIX TY-EIGHTH 


CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve Premium F'und. 


JULY, 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Accruing Taxes, 


Net Surplus, - - 
CASH ASSETS. 


SUMMARY. OF ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lie n on Real iis 
United States Stocka (market value) 
Back and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value) .....__... 


state and City Bonds ‘market value) 
Loans on Storks, pavable on demand . 
Interest due on ist July, 1887 
Real Estate. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


1887. 

$3 000 000 00 
- 8,108 596 00 
308419 04 
- 1442494 58 


$7. 859, 509 6:2 


14 

614 45000 

1,811,650 Oo 

ages 


$7. $55.5 


Total, 09 62 


DIRECTORS - 


Isaac H. oman, 
ALFRED 8. KARNES, 
LEvI MORTON 
HENRY A. AURLBUT, 

VU ILLIAM STURGIS, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 


Joun R Forp. 

mM R Fosptck. 
Wm H Townsenn, 
OLIVER 8S. CARTER, 
H. E. BE@veLin, 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, 


HENRY ™“. TABRR, EpwuND F FPotrrook, 


J. HARSEN RHOADES. 


T. B. GREENE. } 
We hah Ass’t Sec’s. 
E. G. SNOW, Jdr., 


_A Heap. Joun H. WasHBurRn, 
D. H Joun H INMAaN 
A.C. ARMSTRONG, H. Lewis. 
CORNELIUS Butss, FRANcISH 
GEORGE W. Smiru, FrREv P. ULcort, 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


D A. HEQLD, Vice-President. 
J H. WASHBURN, V. Pres’t & Sec’y 


5% GUARANTEED. 


FIRST. MORTGAGES 
cron IWPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 
Always to be hadof usat 6 & 7 per cent, 
Interest semi-annually. Cole 
lected and remitted free of 


1874 
VE HAVE INVESTED 


3. 900. OOO; 


HAVE You MONEY 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


LUAN AGENTS 
TOPEKA, K: LNs. As, 
And get their restors’ Guile free. ar 
read the profi'able experience 
the pairuns of this House, 


AMPLE SECURITY AT % 
TO INVEST? Write to 


RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE. 


The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable 


Combines the security of the more 


ey vensive level premium plan of the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessmen' 
co “panies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of cach. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—wherebs 
its credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Providert Sayings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, 
« REPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


Rew York City, 
Wi. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Among al the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks First in 
smallest death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to Liavilitics. 


FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER OK IN PERSON. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEsk. BASED ON SCIENTIFIC 


all 
AND SANITARY 
APPLIED TO CLOTHING. « 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURE: 


All Wool! All the Year Round! 
For MEN, WomeEN & CHILDREN. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

8329 Broadway, New York. 


829 
BRANCH HOUSES: 

-199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. . 

(2366 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN) 


New YorK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMENER 1, 1887. 


Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad- 
dress the * Publisher of The 
Christian Union,’ and not the 
Editors, in order to insure 
prompt attention. 


MESSRS. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB'S 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TOURS. 


“+ 
f 


€ 
». 


As a sapplement to their regular series of 
summer trips to the Yellowstone National 
Park, Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb have 
arranged an excursion to include a grand 
tour of the Park, and, in addition, a visit to 
the Pacific Northwest and California. The 
party will leave New York Monday, Septem- 
ber 12, and, after passirg ten days amid the 
wonders of the Park, reach Tacoma, over 
the famous Switchback, October5 All the 
interesting polnts in the Pacific Northwest 
and Californoia will then be visited, the tour 
extending from Victoriato Los Angeles. The 
return route is through Southern California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Kan- 
sas. A second party will leave New York 
Taesday, October 11, and follow over the 
same route, the tour of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park only beingomitted. Descriptive 
circulars, giving fall details of theexcursion, 
méy be obtained of J. M. Jenkins, 257 Broad-| 
way, New York. . 


HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


Ono Angust 30, September 20, and Oc- 
tober 11, the Chicago & Northwestern 
Ratiway will run Harvest Excursions to 
points on its own system in Minnesota, Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Northwestern Iowa, Wy- 
oming Territory and the Black Hills regions, 
and also to points on connecting lines beyond 
Council Bluffs and 8t. Panl. Tickets, good 
to return in thirty days, will be sold at the 
Company’s offices in Chicago, and at various 
local stations, on the above dates only, at 
the extremely low rate of one fare for the 
round trip, and will be good only on trains 
leaving on those dates. The attractive feat- 
ures of these excursions are the unusually 
low rates, and the fact that they are arranged 
80 as to give land seekera and all interested 
unuenal opportunities for personal observa. 
tion of the merits of the productive and at 
tractive sections of country traversed by the 
Northwestern Railway and its connections. 
Maps and circulars, giving detailed informa- 
tion, will be furnished on application to any 
ticket agent, or to E P. Wilson, Genera) 
Passenger Agent at Chicago, III. 


The Cunard steamship ‘‘ Etrurfa’s” 
last trip to New York, ended Saturday, 
was made in six days four hours and 
forty-seven m'nu'‘es, or thirty-five min- 
utes longer than the fastest trip on record 
—that of her alster ship the ‘‘ Umbria” 
The world is seeing great developments in 
the merchant marine since the ‘‘ Savan. 
nah,” the first steamer t> cro:s the oceap, 
went from Savannah to Liverpool ia 1819 
in twenty six days Toe smallest steamer 
that ever crosiei the Atlantic arrived here 
in August, 1880 and thence to Pailadel 


phia She stesmed the entire distance, 
8 316 miles, with a consumption of less, 
than twenty-five tons of coal. She {fs 
eighty-four feet in length and her gross 
tonnage is seventy tons.—{ [ribune. 


Rheumatism and;the Gout cease their twinges 
if the affected part is daily washed with Glenn's 
Sulphur Soap, which bavishes pain and renders 
the j>vints and muscles supple and elastic. It is 
at the aame time a very effective clarifier and 
beautifier of the skin. 


Glenn’s Salphur Soap hoa!sand beantifies, Be 
GermanCorn Remover ki)!sCorns, Bunions, 2e 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Biack & Brown. 
™ke’s Teathache Drops -nrein) Minette 


COOD NEWS 


LADIES. 
atest inducements ever 


reat of- 
ered. Now's your time to get 
up orde for celebra 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go Rd Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 

HE MERICAN TEA CO 


THE - 
GREATAMERICAN 
T 


GOoMPARY 


THE 


HAT WILL PRODUCE 


OR 


LARGE BOTILES2 5 4 
ALL SHOE DEALERS SELL! 


for 
LADIES and 


CHILDREN. 


t; 
e woe 


You'll find it good to late 

The organ® of both small and 

at sa ep cs ever kn 

In TARE: SE! ‘TZER people find 

A remedy and treat combined 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM. 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTU AL 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


er Sets, 100 pieces. ..612 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner 
White French China Dinner 


Fine ica B 00 
Gold-band China Tea 8e $8.50; 
Richly Decorated China fea bos “nen 00 
Decorated Chamber Seta, 10 pleces, $4; white.. 
Decorated Dinne $15 


upwards. 
Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 


ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
and Price List mailed free on application 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
Successors to 


HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders packed and placed on car or steamer fi 
charge. Send on receipt of P. ©. M. Order, or Deate 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting d unex- 
omes fer beauty of finish and elegance of 
style 

Unrivaled for cheapness, prin- 
ciple makes one collar equal to 
Both standing and turn-down comnns in all desir 
able sizes and styles 
Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 
cents. (Name size.) Iilastrated catalogue 
ree, 

Ten lt or five pairs of Cuffs, sold at stores 


for 
COLLAR CoO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTS. 


[ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
wil be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
for Afteen canis per line.) 


Wanted—One or two young misses as pupils 
The advantages of a home in a cultured family 
are offered at low rates. Address C., Box 216, 
Birmingham, Conn. 


— 


A Youvg Woman of character and education 
needs and wants something todo. Experience 
principally in library work and teaching the 
higher mathematics. Is qualified to instruct in 
the calculus and quaterntons, but would darn 
stockings or wash dishes should nothing else 
offer. Particulars of D, C. B., Box 225, Wasb- 


F, 0. Box 8] and 83 Vesey 8t., New York 


Ington, D, 


PRESIDENT. 


LDSON 


VICE- 


J.Do Dov 


TAL TAL 


OF OP VHD 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


York, January 2th, 1887. 
The Trustess,in Oonformity to the Charter of 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of iu 
affaire on the 81st of December, 1886 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1 1886, to 8lst December, 
ms on ee not eee ee ed 

off ist January, 1886...... scceesee. 1,426,049 46 


United d State ew 
York Stock, City, Bank, 
$9,882,375 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and other- 
and Claims due 
81 


Six per cent. interest on the outstan 
tificates of ta will be to 
thereof, or their | Te tives, on and 


representatives, on anc 
next, from 
interest thereon will cease. The 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JO WILLIAM D, MORGAN 
MGORR, CHARLES H. MAHSH 
a. &. RAVER, FREDERICK 
JAMES LOW BRYCE, 
Wi. 8STURG JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
JOSIAH LOW D. LEVERIGH, 
EDMUND W. OORLIES, JOAN L. RIKER. 
ROBERT B. MIN . a N SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, GEORGE BLISa, 
HORACE GRAY ISAAC BHLL, 
ILLIAM E. DODGER, EDWARD FLOYD-JONE?P, 
[AM MAOY, ANSOK HARD 
HAND THOMAS MAI 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
M H. WEBB, IRA LEY. 
CHAS P, BURDETT, JAMES A. HEWLETT 
HENRY HAWLEY, GEORGE H. MACY. 
LEMOYNE, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
&. A. RAVEN. 2d Vice President 


fe & PIANO Go, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Established S35 Years. Every- 
ew an egan ao 

signs. Fu Hy Warranted. Catalogues 


FAOTORY AND WABREROOMS, 


Tremont St., opp. Waltham 
‘BOSTON 


women are | 
now using James’ Py e's 
PEARLINE, the nest wash- 
ing compowd ever made. 


AN ARMY OF 


Better than soap—better re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear—economical. 

Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 

Every grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


— 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ics 


uilders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Tempie 
the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Charch, Brook- 
n; Music Hall, Cmcinnati, and of over 1,35 


CHURCH ORGAN Sror 


very partofthe country. Weinviteattention to ou 
styles ‘GANS, at from $500 to 
USIC COMMITTEES 
OkG ANISTS.. and others are invited to apply to u 
for al! information connected with our art. DESCRIP 
TIVE CincuLARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low price 


No. 1 Suit. 


Terry, $62. 
Plush, $68. 


At SMALL 


TIE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


. Over one hundred stvles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
tree. Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEFLECTOR CO. 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass ILL 


14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, WN. Y. BELI.E 


for Churches Schoois, ato, ; ale 
Chimes anc . Sor more thay 
hal? a centary noted for 
over all otbecs 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc. FULLE 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


CUINTON H.MENEELY BELL OOMPANY, 
Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture the finest grade of 

} CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS, 


BLACKING| | 
DRESSING | | 
| ‘és SS N PATEN 
| SS | 
~ | f w 
| 
(SELTZEF. 
| 
Fs Total Marine 99 
= 1896, to sist December, 1886, $8,817 
The Company has the following assets. viz. : 
| next. 
The 
| 
or W 
V7 By order of the Board. 
HReversiple Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo 
ny 
Mass. 
‘ay 
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THE SCIENCE OF LONGEVITY. 


I have before me the records of no less 
than fi‘ty-two centenarians, the details in 
regard to whom have been collected by a 

committee of the British Medical Assoctia- 

tion. Of the fifty-two no fewer than 

thirty-six (more than two-ihirds) are 
women. This msy probably be atiributed 

in large part to the comparative immunity 

that women enjoy from many risks to 
which men are exposed, but probably it 
it is due not less to their greater temper- 
ance and to their freedom from the anxle- 
tles and heartburnings which attend men's 
struggles for iofluence and even for 
maintenance. Medical men contend, how 

ever, that women also possess greater in- 
herent vitality than men the mortality of 
girls being less than that of boys, even 
during the first year of life, when the 
female is nelther more temperate nor less 
ambitious than the male, and {1s exposed 
to as many dangers. 

Of the 16 men only one was single ; 10 
of the 36 women were single ; 15 men and 
26 women, then, among the centenarians 
were married; but, naturally enough, of 
these 41 a large number, all, in fact, but 
five, were widowed. Three of the 52 
were rich, 19 poor, the rest in comfortable 
circumstances ; nine were fat (only one 
mav), 23 lean, 18 medium; only eight 
were full blooded; the rest average or 
pale. Forty had good digestion, which 
after 101 years means a good deal. Mosi 
of the 52 have had good appetites, only 
two having appetites classed as actually 
bad ; most of them have been through 
life moderate eaters; 12, however, have 
eaten Jarge quantities of food. Onaly one 
is returned as a large eater of flesh food, 
and only one as a great consumer of alco- 
holfc liquors (in his cave the l'quor pre 
ferred has been beer). Only efght of al) 
the number are classified as simply “* {rri- 
table,” but to these must be added five 
Classes as ‘‘irritable and energetic” As 
tosmoking, 32 are non smokers, 17 smoke 
much (four of them being women), three 
moderately, and two a little; only one 
chews; 37 avoid snuff. 

When we take a number of caaes euch 
as there in al! classes of life, under many 
varied circumstances, and not character- 
by any especial course directed toward 
the attainment of mere longevity (which 
might possibly be gained without rea) 
advantage, all that makes life worth liv- 
ing being sacrificed for life’s sake), most 
men not affected by specific disease, con- 
stitutional. or inherited, may hope to at 
taio an age considerably exceeding three 
score years and ten, or even fourscore 
years. It would appear, in fact, as though 
fivescore years were the natural or norma’ 
limit of human life, and that when men 
die many years before that age {s attained 
the fault, apart from maligoant disease or 
accident, has lain with themselves. 
derlying the old proverb, ‘‘ Every man js 
a fool or a physician at forty,” there is 
the important truth that it is 1: every 
man’s power, {f he is wise, to recogn!ze 
early in life, like Cornaro, the require- 
ments of his own constitution, and the 
means by which all such stores of vitality 
as it may possess may be utilizad —[Rich- 
ard A Proctor, in the Cotmopolitan. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF Brirps —Dr. 
Charles C Abbott describes some interest- 
ing experiments on the intelligence of 
birds. When he girdled branches on 
which birds had built their nests, and 
thereby caused the follage to shrivel up 
80 that the nests were exposed, the birds 
abandoned the nests, although they had 
already laid thelr eggs. But in a case in 
which the nests already contained young 
birds, the old birds remained, notwith 
standing the exposure of the nests, until 
the young ones were able to fly. He 
placed a number of pleces of woolen yarn 
—red, yellow, purple, green, and gray in 
color—near a tree in which a pair of Bal- 
timore orloles were bullding a nest. The 
pleces of yarn were all exactly alike ex- 
ceptin color. There wasan equal num- 
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ber of each color, and the red and yellow 
were purposely placed on the top. The 
birds chose only the gray pleces, putting 
in a few purple and blue ones when the 
nest was nearly finished. Not a red, 
yellow, or green strand wasused Dr Ab 
bott concludes, from his observations o! 
the building of birds’ nests, that the femak 
bird is exacting, obstinate, and tyrannical, 
and not at all disposed to give in to the 
wishes of her lord and master. The site 
of the nest 1s selected after careful exam!- 
nations of suitable locations by both 
birds. 


Wuy BourpETTE WANTS 
DAYS —Speaking of the old Puritan 
Sabbath, as it was observed !n his younger 
days, Oliver Wendell Holmes says: ‘‘] 
have never got over the saddening effects 
of this early discipline; indeed, I have 
hardly recovered from it to this day.’ 
If the stero old Puritan Sabbath, with I's 
subduing, saddening effects, wrought out 
such joyous natures as Beecher’s and gave 
to tae world such a beautiful blending 
of tenderness and strength, laughter and 
tears, heart-deep pathos and sunny humo) 
as Oliver Wendell Iiolmes, let us have 
another century of Puritan Sabbath. Up 
to date the Sunday of the beer garden 
has failed to bring forth a Holmes or a 
Beecher. It has evolved a Johann Most 
and an August Sples, but somehow that 
sort of a product doesn't seem to be quite 
up to the old Puritan mark. If it is up 
to the mark of to-day, then heaven save 
the mark. When you run up the bunting 
to morrow, remember that {t was the 
steady-going old Puritan Sabbath tha! 
hatched the Fourth of July. ‘‘ The day 
we celebrate,’ dearly beloved, wasn’t 
born in a Chicago beer dive on a Suaday 
afternoon ; not by a jug fu’l. 


AN OPINION CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 


From their relation to society, the clergy- 
man of a growing denomination, the minister 
of a congregation, the pastor of a flock, nat- 
orally feel great sympathy for the afflicted. 
Hence, when the truly pious priest tinds a 
certain remedy is nohumbug, but does afford 
genuine, reliable relief, he does not hesitate 
to give to the world an honest opinion of it 

he following is from one of the most 
faithful missionaries ever sent to Siam: 

STARKEY & I[ cheerfully 
give you my nacieas a reference for inquirers 
as to the merits of the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment. After having been so greatly 
benefited by the use of this Treatment, | 
sbould deem it an act of the deepest ingrati- 
tude to withhold my name from a remedy 
which is so effectual in healing and remoy- 
ing the pains, diseases, and infirmities which 
our fellow-creatures are suffering, or are 
ltable to. With the deepest gratitude for all 
your kindness, I remain your true Oxygef 
friend, J.H CHANDLER, 
Pied CAMDEN, N. J., 573 Lime Street, 29th Oct., 


A Treatise on Compound Oxygen, containing 
a history of the discovery and mode of action 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cires in consump- 
tion, Catarrh, neuralgia, bronchitis, asthma, 
etc ,and a wide range of diseases, will be sen/ 
free. Address Drs. STARK&yY & PALEN, 
1,520 Arch 8t., Patiadeiphia, Pa. 


CORSET. 


Comfortable, Elegant, Perfectly Healthful, and the 
Most Durable known to the trade. 


Double Bone! Double Seam! Double Steel! 


ONE DOLLAR. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


New York Office and Warerooms: 
15 and 17 Mercer 


Bortree Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. 


‘Rou Special Diabetic Food, 

aluab} wastefrepairing Flours, for 

mainly free from Starch. 
ysicians and clergymen 

pres\charges. Forall family 

kg uals 


Dyspep 


} 


Send for circulars 


Runes, Watertown, 


CRYING BABIES 


are made 
GOOD-NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 


by the use of 


Lactaf ed Food 

Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and 
they cannot be satisfied if they are not properly 
nourished by their food, or if it produces irrita- 
tion of stomach or bowels 

Very many mothers cannot properly nourish 
their children, and the milk of many mothers 


produces bad effects in the child because of con 
stitutiona) disease or weakness 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 


LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of physictans testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach; 
hence it is of great value to all invalids, in elther 
chronic or acute cases 


150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—2c., 5Vc., $1. 
A valuable pamphlet sent on application. 
Weis, Ricnarpson & Co. Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year, we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
* Sweetest, fattest, healthiest babyin the country.” 
It is a beautiful picture, and will do any mother’s 
heart good. It shows the good effects of using 
Lactaied Food as asubstitute for mothers milk 
Much vaiuable information for the mother given. 
Give date of birth. : 


Wells, Richardson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations ! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 


1878, 
Highest Award Orleans Exhibi.ion. 


Panis EXPUSI!IION, 


HOT WATER HEATING. 


Warm your dwellings by this system, using te 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER. This 
method of heating insures a warm house day and 
— and saves 3) per cent. In fuel; apparatus safe, 
noiseless in operation; no care attached to run 
ning it. No Gas; No Dust; No Dirt. Manufactured 
by the GUR*EY HOT WATER HEATER CO, 237 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. John A. Fish, Managing 
Director. Works at East Boston. General Selling 
M. H. Johnson, 140 Centre St., New York, 

-Y. Rice and Whitacre Mfg. Co., 42 and 441 W. 
Monroe St, Chicago, [l. Send for descriptive 
catalogue ; mention this paper. 


TA. MAN 


WHO IS UTNACQUA-NTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF Tm 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


L)STILLWATER 

WISCONS] 


-_ 


PAT. NOV.IO® 


XUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
she SHOULDERS. No stiff cords. No useless 
harness to bother. Fits beautifully and with perfect 
ense and freedom. Will WASH. Wears splen- 
lidly. Best and Cheapest. Try one. For sale 
everywhere Sampie by mail, 745 cents. FOY, 
AARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conne 


‘¢Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the World.”’ 


Ask YOUR GROCER 


Hams 


“ur Tra 


‘ 
= 


FONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADCE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


A little hiehor in hut of unrivalled quality. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to liu.es 
East of Chicago, and continucus lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middie link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Ilinois; Davenpeo Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskalcosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola,Winterset, Atlan. 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trentey, St. Josenh, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Jeavenwo7th 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


re 

The Creat Rock Island Route’’ 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
permanent way is distinguished for its excellence. its 
bridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel.its rolling stock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
hr afl the safety appliances that experience has p/oved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meal:, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison aml 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


‘The Famous Albert Lea Route” 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Pauhis the 
favorite. Overthisline Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in lowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Waiertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and gra~ing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers supe r’or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Ateab 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St. Paul, and iaterme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


R. BR, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN,  £. A. HOLBROOK, 
Manager. Ase’t Manager. 


Pree’t & Gen Gen. Tkt. & Pass. 
and endorsed by thousands of honsekeepers. Your 


INDICO UE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been tu.ly teste 


sale. Ask him for it 


— FOR— 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


A CERTAIN REMEDY FOR 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic 
and Gastro-Intestinal Catarrb, Cholera Infantum, 
and in Convalescence from Acute Diseases. 

Over 5,(0) Physicians have sent to us the reat 
flattering opinions upon Digestylin asa remedy for 
all diseases arieing from improper digestion 

It is not a secret remedy, but a scientific prepara- 
tion, the formula cf which ts plainly printed on 
each bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE POWFR ia cre- 
ated by a careful and proper treatment of the 
fermentsin manufacture it is very sgreeable to 
the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate 
stomach. 
lt will positively CURF CROLERA INFANTUYM, 
Summer omplaipts, and CHKO*IC DIARRACA, 
all of which are direct resulta of imperfect diges- 
tion, Give your children Digestyiin One bott'e 
may savealife. Not one case of death reported for 
the past year from above diseases where the pa- 
tient had taken Digestylin. Ask your Drugetst for 
it. Price, 81.00. Large bottles. If he doea rot 
keep it, send one dollar to us and we will send you 
a bottle. Express prepaid. 


WM. F. KIDDER & CO. 
MANIFaCTURING CEHEMISTR, 
John St., N. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer,a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
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